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STARLAC 
the heart 
of milk 


Simple Salmon Supper with 
STARLAC-the heart of milk 


Borden’s Starlac brings you all the nutritive elements of milk, 


STARLAC SALMON LOAF with only the water and fat removed. 


(Makes 4 to 6 servings, 


1-1 lb. cansalmon —1/2 cup salmon It brings you the heart of milk —all the B vitamins, proteins 

(2 cups) or liquid and minerals of milk to build strong and healthy bodies 
2 cups cooked flaked 3 tbs. Starlac powder 2 : o* y -_ 

salmon tbs. minced parsley Starlac, the heart of milk, tastes wonderful! Mixes instantly, 
2 cups soft bread tbs. minced onion ‘ tis ; : 

crumbs tbs. melted butter dissolves completely, even in ice water. Grand for drinking and 
1 egg, well beaten 2 ths. lemon juice wokine'! : 

1 teaspoon salt COOKINg. 
Few grains cayenne pepper 


NW 


Drain salmon, reserving liquid. Remove 

skin from salmon, flake, add crumbs and Bo ] ® 
egg. Measure salmon liquid; add water to roens STARLAC 
make 42 cup. Add Starlac to liquid and 

mix; add to salmon mixture with remain- th A £ Ik 

ing ingredients. Shape into loaf; place on ar e eart Oo lanl 

buttered shallow baking pan. Bake in mod- -about 8¢ a Vere 

erate oven 40 min. Let stand 5 minutes. If Y 

desired, serve with Mustard White Sauce. 


Available in 5-qt. blue package; 3-qt. pre-measured 
red package; giant 12-qt. package 
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Steel rises in Penn Center 


This picture was taken while steel was 
going up for the new Sheraton Hotel 
in Philadelphia’s handsome new Penn 
Center, now being developed just to 
the west of City Hall tower. The Beth- 
lehem Steel men you see at work are 
bolting up one end of a husky steel 
truss weighing 53 tons. 

This truss and four others like it are 
part of the 3800 tons of steel that Beth- 
lehem is supplying for the framework 
of the Sheraton. The trusses will span 
the 70-ft-wide ballroom, and were de- 
signed so deep to give them the needed 


strength and rigidity to carry the weight 
of the seventeen floors above. 

The new 1000-room Sheraton, open- 
ing late this year, is the first hotel built 
in Philadelphia in twenty-five years, and 
the first building in the city to be erected 
with high-strength bolts, a faster 
method than riveting, and far quieter. 

Much of the steel for the Sheraton 
was made and fabricated at our Beth- 
lehem plant, just to the north of the 
city, while the 87,000 high-strength 
bolts were made at Bethlehem’s indus- 
trial-fastener plant at nearby Lebanon. 


How the Sheraton will look when completed late 
in 1956. Architects: Perry, Shaw, Hepburn & 
Dean, Boston; Structural Engineers: Maurice A. 
Reidy, Boston; General Contractor: McCloskey 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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On our cover, by George DeGennaro, the 

Church of the Nativity in El Monte, Cali- 

fornia, illustrates an architectual revolution. 

For modern design is displacing traditional 

Gothic in America’s new churches. Page 28 
gives the reasons—and the reactions. When a stranger 
told the townspeople of Vacherie, La., his terrible secret, 
they decided to give him a chance. Johnny Harmon’s in- 
spirational struggle against an ancient prejudice is por- 
trayed on page 32. Should you gamble on the accuracy 
of aptitude tests in picking a career for yourself or your 
child? Page 46 gives the surprising answer. 
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» PEOPLE 


are the Greatest 
Invention Yet ” 


Visitor to Telephone Company 
exhibit says: “The man of the house 
came out with a new reverence 

for engineering. | came out with a 
new reverence for people.” 


ec 

We went to the Telephone Com- 
pany’s Open House,” writes Evadne 
Scott Beebe in the Zion-Benton News, 
“and saw the electronic brain playing 
tick-tack-toe. 


“My husband was enthralled with 
the performance but I was watching 
the deft, well-groomed hands of the 
woman displaying the machine. She 
wore a wedding ring and I wondered 
about her home and family. 


“After we listened to her little 
speech we went to a man in a brown 
business suit who told us how tele- 
phone bills are made out. Then a 


oe ee 


MANY OTHER EXHIBITS. In addition 
to Open Houses at telephone companies, 
there are many other occasions and places 
where the story of the telephone is brought 
to you. These include fairs, lectures, moving 
pictures and traveling exhibits. Everyone is 
welcome. Bring the children, too. 


INTERESTED VISITORS—Pat Haan, a telephone accounting clerk, explains billing 
machine to Mrs. Beebe and her husband. “I was so impressed with everything I saw,” says 


Mrs. Beebe, “that I went right home and wrote a piece for our local newspaper.” 
human and friendly that we are reprinting it here. 


clear-eyed young woman operated the 
machine for us. To be sure, it was an 
amazing gimmick, but not nearly so 
attractive as the girl who handled it 
so well. 


“Outside we stopped by a truck with 
an ‘earth auger’ and other modern 
attachments. Explaining their uses 
was a big, jovial lineman. 


“While we listened to an account 
of how fast the auger could dig a hole, 
I was looking at the man and thinking 
that here was the typical lineman, 
strong, alert, capable and kindly, a 
person who, in times of disaster, be- 
comes a kind of unsung hero. 

“My husband said, ‘This is what I 
want tosee,’ as we went into the equip- 
ment building. Here we saw switches 
and relays, ringing machines, count- 
less colored wires in patterns like quilt 


It’s so 


blocks, and listened to technical 
explanations. 

“That is, my husband listened; I 
watched the men as they talked so in- 
telligently and wondered where they 
live, who cooks their meals and irons 
their shirts, what their problems are, 
and if they were ever in love.” 

Evapne Scott Breese, 

Zion-Benton (Ill.) News 


There is, indeed, a lot of wonderful 
equipment in telephone service. But 
it takes more than 740,000 Bell Sys- 
tem men and women to bring it into 
being and make it work. And because 
more people are making more use of 
their telephones, the number of em- 
ployees is growing all the time. 

“People,” as Mrs. Beebe points out, 
“are the greatest invention yet” in the 
telephone business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





MORE FUN. Why are Luckies more fun to smoke? One simple 
reason: they taste better. Lucky Strike means fine tobacco 
mild, good-tasting tobacco that’s TOASTED to taste even better. 
You'll say a Lucky is the best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked! 


“ws rons” LUCKIES TASTE BETTER 


Cleaner, Fresher, Smoother! 
@A. T. Co. PRODUCT OF She Amsrican Jobacee- Company AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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NN NEWSFRONT 


Straight from Washington: 


THE PRESIDENT IS INCREASING HIS WORKLOAD, LENGTHENING HIS WORK DAY. 
White House doctors find Mr. Eisenhower growing stronger, rarely 
showing serious fatigue. His stepped-up work schedule brings him to 


his office by 8 a.m. and during the past two weeks has kept him there 
until after 6:30 p.m. most nights. 


. He sees 
it as an attack on his honesty since he said he would run only if he 


could fully discharge his Constitutional duties. Republican politi- 
cians, relaxed about health issue, think Democratic charges will 
backfire. They see Democrats devoting themselves to proving that 
"Eisenhower is a good President but not well enough to serve" and 
then finding by mid-—campaign, too late to change arguments, that the 
record shows Eisenhower apponarging his FERPORS SOS FF tA Ow to the hilt. 


President was performing and which a Cabinet member would athens 5 ¥ 
assign to his third assistant. Eisenhower's objective is to organize 
his job so that it will be better for any future President. 


THREE FACTORS COULD DETER VICE PRESIDENT NIXON FROM RUNNING: (1) No 
second—term Vice President has ever been nominated for the Presidency 
since John Adams. (2) The two-term Constitutional limit on Presidents 
will apply for the first time next year, if Mr. Eisenhower is re- 
elected. This means that the race for the 1960 Republican nomination 
would start the day after Ike's inauguration. A Vice President would 
inevitably work under the shadow of the President, would be restricted 
in speech and action. (3) A Cabinet post, which Mr. Nixon could easily 
have, might well give him greater maneuverability, greater freedom to 
advance his own standing and role in est Republican Party. 


take plenty of time to make up your own mind. 


EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION WILL OPPOSE TAX CUT THIS YEAR. Its position 
is this: "You can't justify going into debt in times of great pros-— 
perity in order to reduce taxes." Outlook now is that the Federal 
budget will be in the black this year and next. Thus the Administra- 
tion will have balanced the budget twice in four years——as against the 


fact that U.S. budget has been balanced only three times during the 
previous 25 years. 


CABINET CHANGES ARE CERTAIN IN ANY NEW EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION. 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield, Commerce Secretary Sinclair 


Weeks and Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson are among those expected 
to retire. 


has 
ot eeaianlen would like to keep 
him on but, if unsuccessful, either Thomas E. Dewey or Massachusetts’ 


Governor Christian Herter would be likely successor. Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, sure to be a storm center in this election year, 
can stay right on so far as the President is concerned. 


YOU CAN DISCOUNT REPORTS OF ANY SERIOUS UPRISINGS IN RUSSIA in protest 
against the Kremlin's anti-Stalin crusade. Khrushchev & Co. want 
to downgrade Stalin, branding him as "tyrant and terrorist," in order 
to upgrade themselves, but total dictatorship still rules. The chief 
change is that the top men are now more secure. 


APRIL, 1956 
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NPN NEWSFRONT 


U.S. IS AT LAST SEIZING THE DISARMAMENT INITIATIVE. Heretofore the U.S. 
was in the position of seeking full-scale inspection without evidence 
that inspection would bring disarmament. Latest Eisenhower proposal 
offers to cut armed forces and freeze the production of nuclear weapons 


conditional upon opening the skies to inspection and other control 
methods. 


BUILD-UP FOR TAKING RED CHINA INTO THE U.N. IS MOUNTING. Outlook now 
is that the two-thirds Assembly vote for admission can be summoned any 
time. Action will be deferred until after the U.S. election, perhaps 
until next year——-no later. U.S. probably will not invoke the veto. So 


Red China's admission appears to be only a matter of time unless some- 
thing unexpected develops. 


THE RACE FOR THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION IS WIDE OPEN. 
Estes Kefauver's smashing victory in the Minnesota primary upsets all 
past calculations. The big loser is Adlai Stevenson. The big gainer 
is Gov. Averell Harriman of New York, who wasn't in the primary at all. 
Senator Kefauver still remains a contender with only an outside chance. 


May 29, and California, June 5. Stevenson must win both decisively or 
his chances will be slim. Few political writers see a Kefauver 
nomination unless he dispatches Stevenson in the remaining primaries. 
If he does, he could become formidable, although he will be opposed by 
many Democratic leaders, including Harry Truman. 


HARRIMAN WILL SOON ANNOUNCE HIS ACTIVE CANDIDACY. Democratic 
insiders believe that, if Stevenson fades, the party will turn to the 


experienced New York Governor, not to Kefauver, when the balloting 
begins in Chicago in August. 


states—-which is quite an assumption—then the farmers' anxiety over 


declining prices could well produce the extra 60 electoral votes needed 
to win. 


EISENHOWER'S NEW POLITICAL ASSETS--In 1952 Eisenhower received only 20% 
of the Negro vote and 30% of the labor vote. Today most signs suggest 
that more of the Negro vote will go Republican and that more urban 
workers, enjoying the highest take-home prosperity in history, will 

‘ support the Administration. Barring the unexpected, Eisenhower will 
win comfortably, no matter whom the Democrats nominate. 


BEST GUESS NOW IS THAT NO FARM BILL can be signed before late April, at 
the earliest. By then most cotton will be planted, Southerners will 
have corn in the ground. They and the winter wheat raisers will have 
to decide whether to plow under growing crops or forget the soil bank 


for this year. Cornbelt farmers and spring wheat growers could still 
barely catch the caboose. 


POLITICS—NOT FARMERS’ WELFARE—HAS BEEN THE CONCERN of many Con- 
gressmen. House Agriculture Chairman Harold Cooley (D.-N.C.) is being 
accused of deliberately stalling the bill in the hope that (1) it 
would either be vetoed or (2) would be too late to help farm income 
(and Republicans) in an election year. He didn't even name the House 
conferees for a full week after the Senate passed the bill-——and a week 
means big money to farmers at this time of year. The House won't even 


take up the bill until after a leisurely Easter recess ending April 9—— 
three weeks after Senate passage of the bill. 


QUESTION IS: WHO WILL GET THE BLAME? Will farmers say Republicans didn't 
present an "adequate" bill? Or will they blame Democrats for a politi- 
cal stall that might keep them from getting any substantial help in 
‘56? One thing sure: They're going to blame somebody! 


More Newsfront on following pages 





Stronger on the inside! This 
jackhammer delivered over two 
million blows against this tire, 
but didn’t break a single 3-T 
Nylon Cord. 


Safer on the outside! You get up to 
24 % more stopping ability. See how 
this extra stopping power kept 
Goodyear Engineer Mel Wilson 
from harm, while the car with new 
tires having ordinary-type treads 
crashed into the dummy in its path. 

Goodyear’s new Nylon Custom 
Super-Cushions give you an extra 
margin of safety that can save a life! 


NEW 3-T NYLON 
TUBELESS TIRE 


ty GOODFYEAR 


Stops 24% quicker at 
40 miles an hour! 


This new Goodyear Nylon tire is 
standard equipment on some of 
America’s finest new cars. It will 
fit the wheels of your car. Your 
nearby Goodyear dealer will buy all 
the unused mileage in your present 
tires. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
This new Twin-Grip tread design 
is also available in a tube-type 
Nylon Custom Super-Cushion. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


3-T NYLON CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER-CUSHION 


bly GOODFSYEAR 


There’s a Goodyear dealer near you. See him for better tire values . . . better tire care . . . convenient credit terms 


Super-Cushion, T.M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Bata ee 
much on 


credit? 


Town Journal chart from Federal Reserve Board and Census 


Bureau statistics. 


*Does not include mortgage payments, doctor bills, charge 
accounts, and single payment bank loans. 


UCH of the boom of 1955 was 

built on the installment buying 

that you and your fellow Ameri- 
cans did. And merchants, anxious to 
keep up the business pace or improve 
it during 1956, will naturally give you 
plenty of opportunities to go right on 
with it. 

Not that this is bad. It’s good, 
when used right and when not overdone. 
But simply because it will be easier 
than ever to get in over your head, you 
need to know when enough is enough. 

Paying cash practically always 
saves you money. If you’d lay away 
those installments in advance, instead 
of afterwards, you'd certainly be ahead. 
That’s the soundest kind of “install- 
ment buying” there is. But not every- 
one can, or will, do it this way. There 


10 


are times when you need to buy on 
credit, when you’d have to go without 
necessities, not to mention luxuries, if 
you didn’t. 


Before we come to the guideposts 
you can use, let’s find out what’s hap- 
pening to other people so you can see 
where you stand. The charts at the top 
of this page and on page 12 tell much 
of the story. 

About 55% of all American fam- 
ilies and self-supporting single persons 
now buy on the installment plan. About 
$1 out of every $8 they earn (after 
taxes) goes for repayments—some 12% 
of their income. 

So far, things haven’t got out of 
hand. Slightly less than one person in 
a hundred has had an installment pur- 


By Jerry MaxweELy 


chase repossessed because payments 
weren't kept up. While “consumer debt” 
continues to go up—largely because of 
automobile purchases — repayments 
have been unusually good, too. Prob- 
ably the average household will wind 
up 1956 with little, if any, more debt 
than at the end of 1955. 

Not that we won’t have chances! 

An increasing number of retailers 
now compete in credit terms rather 
than merchandise. You can buy a lot 
of things now for 5% down and four 
years to pay. (Some dealers will even 
advance you the so-called down pay- 
ment, adding it to your bill, double, 
through hidden charges.) Still others 
offer bonuses, prizes, a “year’s free 
use” and other gimmicks. 

A year ago, the average installment 
debt on a new car was $2,000, with 24 
months to pay. Today, the average debt 
is $2,200, and dealers, if they’re des- 
perate, will stretch repayment time to 
36 months. A few have gone as far as 
42 or even 48 months. 

Men who run the national automo- 
bile credit companies are trying to get 
things back on a more sensible basis. 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, for instance, is sending a booklet 
to dealers pointing out that if a buyer 
pays one-third down and has 36 months 
to pay the balance there are 10.2 
months when he owes more than the 
car is worth! Except for dealers in dis- 
tress, automobile terms are tending to 
tighten a little. 


How can you tell whether, and 
when, your family has borrowed all it 
safely should? 

First off, realize that no rule of 
thumb can apply in every case. A young 
man on his way up, one reasonably con- 
fident that his health will hold up and 
his salary double within the next five 
years, might reasonably take on a heavy 
installment debt; the odds are extreme- 
ly good that he’ll swing it comfortably. 
On the other hand, a family with chil- 
dren ready for college has large educa- 
tional expenses in sight; installment 
debt on top of these might prove crip- 
pling. 

The nature of what you buy on time 
matters, too. The average monthly pay- 
ment on a new car now runs about $80 
a month; and that’s not considered too 
high. On the other hand, a similar 
large monthly payment on furniture 
and appliances might be risky. They 
can’t be converted into cash so readily 
as a car if you find it too difficult to 
meet the payments. 

With appliances and furniture, 
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What a young family man should 


know about life insurance agents... 


On the day a man first starts pricing en- 
gagement rings, life insurance usually be- 
comes an entirely new, vastly important, but 
somewhat confusing subject to him. And 
since he’s almost certain to want to talk to a 
life insurance agent sooner or later, it’s a 
good idea for him to know something before- 


hand about agents and the product they sell. 


For example, he shou!d know that selling 
is only part of an agent’s job. Mainly, he’s a 
thoroughly trained advisor—an expert on 
some of the problems that most profoundly 
affect our lives. The product he offers, purely 
and simply, is financial protection. His mis- 
sion is to help families achieve security — 
both now and for the long haul. 

Unlike other jobs, the most important 
part of an agent’s work comes after he has 
made the sale and helped a young family 
plan their program of protection. Then it 
becomes the agent’s year-in, year-out duty to 
service and develop the program, to antici- 
pate changing needs, to expedite payment 
of benefits. 


Any New York Life agent will tell you 
that’s the most rewarding part of his work, 
too. It’s seeing a home saved for a young 
widow and her children . . . watching a 
teenager start off for college . .. seeing a 
man, possibly you someday, happily retired 


with an income for life. 


Something else any young man certainly 
should know ... he should know his New 


York Life agent. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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fora Real Buy in tires- 
see your Kelly Dealer 


Switch to tubeless tire safety, 
on a money-saving trade-in! 


Are you riding on worn, risky and outdated tires—because you 
think it will be too expensive to make a switch? Stop worrying! 
You can “safety tire’’ your car with brand-new Kelly Prestige 
Tubeless Tires at a surprisingly low cost! Right now, your Kelly 
Dealer will give you a top trade-in allowance . . . yes, pay you 
full value for all the mileage left in your present tires and buy 
your tubes, too. In less time than you think—and for the lowest 
cost possible—you can start riding worry-free on Kellys! See 
your Kelly Dealer today! 


FAMOUS KELLY SUPER FLEX— 
bargain in low-cost mileage! 


This dependable high-quality Kelly is now avail- 
able in perfected tubeless construction! An ideal 
opportunity to enjoy tubeless tire safety and 
comfort at surprisingly low cost! 


Look for the sign 
of worry-free driving! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO., CUMBERLAND, MD. 


don’t commit, as a rule, more than 10% 
of your monthly income to fixed install- 
ment payments. Pay at least 10% down, 
and take ne more than 18 to 24 months 
to pay off the debt. 

With automobiles, you can go 
higher because of the ready used car 
market. Some credit men say that, for 
many families, 30% of monthly income 
can safely be committed to fixed in- 
installment payments, providing most 
or all of this goes to pay off a car. With 
a new car, plan on putting one-third 
down and taking a maximum 30 months 
to pay. With a late model used car, re- 
payment time should drop to 24 
months; with an older model, to 18 
months. These should be limits; make 
it less if at all possible. 

These are general rules and, of 
course, do not apply to everyone. But 
they’re what the credit man would call 
“a good compromise between the an- 
gelic approach and the unsound ex- 
treme.” Follow them in your family and 
you'll stand little chance of being one 
of those 30,000 unfortunate Americans 
whose prized appliance or auto is re- 
possessed this year—and you'll have 
much more peace of mind, besides. 


Why installment debts 
aren’t so worrisome: just 
look at family savings! 


Percentage of families with total 
savings* of... 


Age of Less $500 
head of | than to 
family | $500 | $2,000 


18 to 24| 80% | 16% 





% to 34| 68% | 22% | 
35 to 44) 57% | 25% 








49 to 94) 51% | 2% 
55 to 64 | 44% | 18% 


SOURCE; FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 














*Includes funds in checking accounts, 
savings banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions and U.S. Government bonds; does ~ 
not include investments in real estate, 
stocks and non-U.S. bonds, so is not 
the complete savings picture. End 


CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION should 
be sent to: Town JouRNAL Circu- 
lation Department, 230 W. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. When changing your address 
please send old as well as your 
new address and the address label 
from your last copy. Allow five 
weeks for the first copy to arrive. 
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WARNING ! 


Today’s high-powered engines need frequent spark plug checks to prevent dilution of oil 


Dont change to summer oil 
without a spark plug check! 


If you haven't checked your plugs 
in the last 5000 miles, they may 
be misfiring — and will dilute 

your new oil with gasoline. 


Do you realize that every time a spark 
plug misses, raw gasoline remains in the 
cylinder and drains into your crankcase? 


This thins the oil so it can’t properly 
protect costly engine parts . . . and may 
put you in line for a big repair bill. 


So be sure to replace your winter-worn 
plugs with new 5-rib Champions before 
you change to summer-grade oil! What- 
ever make or model car you drive, new 
full-firing Champions will protect your 
oil from dilution. What’s more — they'll 
give you quicker starts, greater horsepower 
—and more miles per gallon of gasoline. 


Ask your serviceman to check your 
spark plugs today. If you need new ones, 
insist on 5-rib Champions —the finest 
money can buy. 


To get all the power you paid for . . . drive in where you see this sign 


INSIST ON FIVE RiB 


SPARK PLUGS 





“Tornado 
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coming 


That warning, given in time, is saving 
hundreds of lives—thanks to a radar 
network that stirs Texas in 60 seconds 


By Epwarp ADOLPHE 


N MAY 11, 1953 the Weather Bureaus of central and 
Q west Texas and countless amateur observers had their 
eyes peeled for twisters. It was a sultry day, and per- 
fect tornado weather. That afternoon a spotter for the San 
Angelo Weather Bureau saw an ominous sign, a vicious- 
looking black cloud gathering on the horizon. He reported 
it to the Weather Bureau, which notified the State Highway 
Patrol, which dispatched two radio patrol cars to investigate. 
The patrolmen stayed with the cloud as it scudded across 
the landscape, and in a few minutes they saw a tornado take 
form. Then, with mounting alarm, they watched the tor- 
nado’s path: It was heading straight for the campus of Lake- 
view School, a combination high, junior high and elementary 
school in a rambling building that held 1,200 children. 

The patrolmen radioed a warning to their headquarters, 
which phoned the school. Within seconds the principal 
sounded a disaster drill, a procedure in which the children 
had been trained. Almost 450 pupils on the second floor 
calmly marched downstairs and took positions in the safest 
parts of the building. Ten minutes later the top floor was 
blown off the building. Thanks to the chain of warnings, all 
the children were safe. 

At almost that very moment, 296 miles east at College 
Station, Don Moore, a student, was working part-time in 
the meteorology laboratory of Texas A&M College. Moore 
had the job of scanning the Texas sky with a radar set—a 
research project designed to study the application of radar 
to weather forecasting. Moore saw a peculiar cloud forma- 
tion moving in a swift path. What he didn’t know then was 
that his radar image was a tornado. Four minutes later the 


ILLINOIS STATE WATER SURVEY 
tornado cut a wide swath through downtown Waco and 


TORNADO CLOUD (above), as seen from ground, 
14 looks different on radarscope. Skilled technicians de- 
cipher image on screen to spot twister 30 miles away. 





—— paper boxes and cardboard stock 
over mountainous country in West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania could be a 
costly, slow-moving job,” says George Adams. 
“But an Eaton 2-Speed Axle is ideal for tough 
trucking work. No matter how bad the weather, 
no matter how steep the hills, that Eaton pulls 
the load through —safely. 

“On flat level stretches—beat-up black top 
or smooth superhighway — Eaton’s high-gear 
range delivers fast legal speeds. Because motor 
RPM stays low, engine wear and gasoline con- 
sumption stay low, too. Pulling up hills, I use 
Eaton’s low-gear range, and take the grades at better than 
average truck speeds. 

“I’m on the road about fifty hours a week, making daily 
round trips of hundreds of miles. With the Eaton 2-Speed 
Axle, my job’s a lot easier. By simple split-shifting, I can get 
the right high-gear speed or low-gear pull—just when I need 
it. Driving’s less tiring; trips take less time, and my company 
finds operating costs are low. For better control and top truck 
performance, give me an Eaton 2-Speed Axle.” 

Heavy hauling jobs—on the road or off—go smoother, cost 
less, with an Eaton 2-Speed Axle. Ask your dealer today for 


a demonstration. 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED TRUCK AXLES 


.eethanks to my 
_ EATON 2-Speed Axle” 


«.. declares George Adams, 
Chief Driver, 

Carlisle Paper Box Co., 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


“1 CAN MANEUVER up to a 
loading platform easily with 
an Eaton 2-Speed Axle,” says 
George Adams.“Eaton’s smooth 
operation prevents stalling 
and bucking, saves time in 
tight loading areas.” 


“EATON 2-SPEEDS REQUIRE LITTLE MAINTENANCE,” 
claims Daniel P. Buckley, Jr., Ford Dealer in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. “That’s one reason why so 
many of the trucks we sell are Eaton-equipped. 
Truckers know that the flexibility and dependability 


of Eaton 2-Speed Axles make hauling quicker and 
less expensive.” 


PROJECT 

ADEQUATE ROADS: 

New and better high- 
ways benefit everyone. 
Back up the sponsors of 
the better roads pro- 


MORE THAN 2 MILLION EATON AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY ; gram in your state, 





The Ford Farm Family helps 
you farm the year round 


Two new tractor series—one with 30% more 
The power you need * power... 11 new models... 4-wheel and 
tricycle ... plus Fordson Major Diesel. Teamed with Ford’s big line 


of quality implements, they help you make money the year round. 


The economy you 1 nee Only the Ford Pickup offers choice of Short 
Stroke power: 133 h.p. Six or 167-h.p. V-8. 
Proven Short Stroke design cuts friction, saves gas and wear. Ford 

alone gives you Short Stroke power in every truck! 


The a you peory 1956 Fords have that bright going-places 


look, but they’re built for the most rugged 
going. And you get new power and new safety, too. Plus famous 
low upkeep and higher trade-in value. 


See the Ford Farm Family of cars, trucks, tractors and implements 
See the Ford Family of Fine Cars: Ford - Thunderbird - Mercury « Lincoln - Continental Mark II 















killed 114 persons. From such ill winds 
has come a novel co-operative institu- 
tion known as the Texas Radar Tornado 
Warning Network, a collection of radar 
stations that can spot a tornado almost 
anywhere in the state. It has already 
saved hundreds of lives and is helping 
man to come to grips with his oldest 
enemy—the weather. 


The Texas Radar Network got 
its start when John C. Freeman Jr., 
then a meteorologist on the A&M staff, 
realized that if Don Moore had known 
what he was tracking on the radar 
screen, and if he had seen it a quarter 
hour earlier, he could have sounded an 
alarm that would have saved residents 
of Waco, just as the children of San 
Angelo had been saved. 

Dr. Freeman took this thought to 
his friend and colleague, Archie M. 
Kahan, then a practicing meteorologist 
on the A&M campus and now director 
of Texas A&M Research Foundation. 
Kahan is a wiry and jumpy man who 
never sits on an idea for long. He pulled 
strings and pounded on ears with the 
result that, only a week later, a confer- 
ence of pertinent leaders met on the 
campus to plot a Texas warning net- 
work. 

The idea of such protection was 
not new. Professional weather men long 
have sought something sharper than 
the Mid-western farmer’s sixth sense to 
predict tornadoes. They got the start 
toward a more scientific approach in 
January 1953, when a retired Naval 
captain named Howard T. Orville made 
a startling proposal at a scientific meet- 
ing in Ann Arbor, Mich. What Orville 
suggested was a nation-wide network 
of radar stations specifically adapted 
to track severe storms. 


Orville is one of the nation’s 
leading meteorologists and chairman of 
President Eisenhower’s advisory com- 
mittee on weather control. He had key 
roles, as a weather man, in plotting the 
Doolittle raid over Tokyo and the inva- 
sion of North Africa. Since his retire- 
ment from active duty he has been a 
consultant to the Friez division of Ben- 
dix Aviation, one of the world’s oldest 
and largest makers of weather instru- 
ments. When Orville spoke, his words 
carried weight in weather circles. But 
it took the Waco tragedy to bring his 
idea off paper and into reality. 

The conference at Texas A&M was 
democracy in co-operative action. The 
Weather Bureau in Washington sent 
youthful Robert Simpson, who offered 
100 used World War II radar sets to 
the cause if someone would modify 
them for weather work. Erle L. Hardy, 
regional director of the Weather Bu- 
reau, offered to operate the sets in his 
existing stations. 

A&M said it would rework the sets 
in its shops if someone would pay the 
cost—about $10,000 each. Joe S. Fletch- 
er, assistant director of the Texas De- 
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partment of Public Safety, offered the 
co-operation of his 450 radio-equipped 
cars and a state communications net- 
work. William L. McGill, director of 
the Civil Defense setup, put his organi- 
zation into the act. The Air Force 
offered its nearby weather facilities. 

Then came the hard sell. A team 
composed of Fletcher, Freeman, Hardy, 
Kahan and McGill began knocking on 
the doors of city councils and county 
commissioners, asking them to appro- 
priate $10,000 to convert U.S. radar sets 
for locally operated weather stations. 
Given enough of these, they pointed 
out, the state would have a network 
that could follow a tornado from be- 
ginning to end, passing it from one sta- 
tion to another, warning each city in its 
path. 

There were holdouts, but the net- 
work finally came into being in late 
1954. Today there are stations in 17 
key Texas cities, from Amarillo to 
Brownsville, from Beaumont to Wichita 
Falls. The network spills over into 
neighboring states, with eight stations 
in Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas. 


Once every six hours, day and 
night the whole year through, an op- 
erator at each of these 24 stations scans 
the sky through his radarscope, looking 
for a tornado or other significant weath- 
er echoes within a radius of 200 miles. 
These checks are primarily to make 
sure that the instruments are working. 
But during tornado season the game 
is played more seriously, especially on 
those days when clouds and meteorol- 
ogy are right for the spawning of tor- 
nadoes. 

On such a day, the Weather Bu- 
reau’s Severe Warning Center at Kan- 
sas City has alerted a wide area—half 
of Texas, let’s say, may be subject to 
tornadoes in the late afternoon. Now the 
local stations go on full alert, manning 
the radars continuously. Let’s visit a 
radar station during an alert. 

You watch the weather by radar 
with utter fascination. A squall line 
150 miles long—a row of storms that 
can breed tornadoes—looks like a line 
of puffs of cotton marching across 
the radarscope, now one storm and then 
another taking the lead. Suddenly an- 
other squall line enters the radarscope 
from another direction. You watch care- 
fully now. When the two squall lines 
meet, there may be trouble. The op- 
erator flashes his discovery by teletype 
to the whole network. He also tele- 
phones to the nearest office of the State 
Highway Patrol, which in turn notifies 
its Austin Hq. Communications Center 
at Austin notifies the 16 radio patrol 
captains, who in turn warn their men 
within the area of potential trouble. 

Now hundreds of skilled observers 
—with radar and on the ground—are 
looking sharply for a tornado. Radar 
sees it first—an almost sure sign on 
the radarscope! Where the squall lines 

(Continued on page 82) 





















































Supplex Hose - 


_ Tire Cord Reinforced 


- Will Not Burst 


No, won’t burst even if you leave it in 
the hot sun for days under full water 
pressure. It can really “take it.” 


Reattachable 
Couplings 

You can remove and 
replace them at home 
to repair accidental 
damage, make special 
lengths or tighten up 
leaks, It’s a cinch. 





Light and Easy 
to Handle 

All vinyl plastic... 
makes Supplex light 
yet tough. It lasts a 
long time...even 
with the mostrugged 
use. Be sure you ask 
your dealer for 
Supplex...the tire 
cord reinforced 
garden hose. 


“Special’’ 50 ft. $6.49 


You can see the reinforcement through heavy 
transparent outer protective jacket. Five 
year guarantee. Also 25 ft. and 75 ft. lengths. 


“Standard” 50 ft. $8.95 


Comes with storage reel. Extra outer jacket 
of virgin vinyl provides added protection. 
Ten year guarantee. Also 25 ft. and 75 ft. 
lengths. 


» ¥_”—50 ft. $12.98 
3/,""—50 ft. $15.98 


For big volume water delivery. Extra 
rugged construction. %” delivers 60% more 
water and %” delivers 120% more than 2” 
plastic hose. Ten year guarantee. Also 25 ft. 
and 75 ft. lengths. 


“Large Bore’ 


In watering 
equipment... 





J 
does it best 
Supplex Company, Garwood, N. J. 
Division of American Hard Rubber Company 


Also manvfacturers of Triple Tube Flexible Sprinklers 
and Flexible Spray-Sockers. 
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Limit the 
powers of Congress 


HE patriots who drafted our Constitution were far-seeing men 

whose aim was to establish a nation “of the people, by the people, 

for the people.” They recognized the frailties of men, and de- 
signed the Constitution to protect the people against them. They wisely 
divided power between the executive, legislative and judicial branches 
of government, so each would act as a counterbalance against usurpa- 
tion of too much power by the others. 


For a century and a half, America prospered and grew under that 
system, but for the last two decades there has been a gradual but 
relentless shift away from the solid foundations on which our nation 
was built. More and more power has been assumed by Government, 
with less and less freedom to the individual until, if the trend con- 
tinues, we will be legislated into a paternalistic welfare state. As 
Woodrow Wilson so aptly said, “The history of liberty is the history 
of limitations on the power of government.” 





= “ Before World War II, Adolph Berle Jr., then Assistant Secretary 

i q & of State, pointed out that the inevitable result of Government financing 

How all-around ’ of activities previously considered a part of private enterprise would 
be Government ownership of those activities. He prophesied: “Over a 


: eriod of years the Government will gradually come to own most of 
isall-around = ‘OC 


the productive plants of the United States.” The accuracy of his pre- 


° 9 diction is disturbingly evident. 
protection ! 


Every American abhors the Communist doctrine of government 
; ownership of land and resources. But how many realize that today the 
Few animals have the built-in Federal Government already owns about 25% of the land area of the 
protection that a porcupine has, yet United States? It has housing projects and business properties worth 
Old Stickle-back falls easy victim to a 





‘KIe- 5 about $50 billion, and electrical power projects that will produce a 
mountain lion. The big cat merely fourth of all our power. The Government is in the insurance business; 
flips the porcupine over on his back. it can fix minimum wages, can tell a farmer how much he can plant 
Ordinary motor oil has a vulnerable of certain crops without penalty. Through its borrowing power it has 
spot, too. It may be all right for hot, mortgaged every man, woman and child in the nation to the extent of 
highway driving, but it falls down $1,700. Much of what the Government does not own outright, which is 
during cold starting and warm-up. The communism, it regulates and controls, which is socialism. Only 20 
result is excessive battery drain, engine years ago the States and localities collected 75% of all tax revenues, 
wear, corrosion and loss of power. but today the Federal Government collects 75%. Through its taxing, 
But there's no “soft spot” in new Sinclair regulatory and controlling powers, it has confiscated and transferred 
Triple X Motor Oil (Multi-Grade). to itself at least one half of the value of all private property in the 
This new oil provides top “all around” country. 
protection in all driving ranges from 
cold starting to hard, hot driving at all Fortunately, there are wise heads that recognize the danger of 
temperatures and in all climates. our present course and are trying to do something about limiting the 

*..) functions and spending power of Congress. One of the leaders in this 
Koop Naw Car Power fer 160,000 Mites! movement is himself a Congressman, Honorable Ralph W. Gwinn of 
Use new Sinclair Triple X Motor Oil New York State, who said: “The responsible leaders of Congress, Re- 
(Multi-Grade) and change the oil at regular, publican and Democratic, realize that Congress cannot and will not re- 
safe intervals. See your Sinclair Dealer. pare P les SLA > 

strict its own powers. I believe the majority in Congress would wel- 

NEW come Constitutional restrictions and !imitations . . . | feel convinced 


that few individual Senators or Congressmen can resist the pressures 
of socialism and the forces of inflation unless and until the States and 
the people enact Constitutional restrictions and limitations on the 
i ay Ip 
4 o . 


Federal Government.” 


ee EXTRA DUTY Speed the day! 


TRIPLE X Fecha Apits: 
MOTOR OIL PUBLISHER 


(MULTI GRADE) 





Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. TOWN JOURNAL 





IHE WORLDS LARGEST SELLING V8 


..and Lifeguard Design is 
another reason why! 


ew - 


RP Sb AS SIE PURPLE OID FE 


This Lifeguard steering wheel has deep-center 
construction to reduce possibility of driver being 
thrown hard against steering post in case of accident. 
Ford engineers have mounted the rim of the wheel 
high above the recessed steering post to help “‘cush- 
ion” your chest against severe injury. 


You’re twice as safe if you stay inside the car in 
an accident. Statistics prove it conclusively. So our 
Ford engineers have designed these new Lifeguard 
door latches with a double grip to reduce the possibil- 
ity of doors springing open in a collision. 


THE NEW FORDOR VICTORIA 


Optional Lifeguard padding protects you against 
accident injuries by providing a “crash cushion” on 
both the instrument panel and sun visors. It is five 
times more shock absorbent than foam rubber. New 
Lifeguard rearview mirror that “gives” on impact 
and resists shattering is standard on 56 models. 


‘ 


Look at this Ford seat belt! One-third. stronger 
than required for airlines, it is securely anchored to 
reinforced, all-steel floor structure. Optional Ford 
seat belts can be adjusted or released with one hand 
... are available in colors to harmonize with interiors. 


“And you'll drive safer 
ever after!” 


Sells More hecause its Worth More / 
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... These items ON SALE NOW... Preview of 


Hurry-get big savings on every appliance in this WIZARD kitchen! 


@ 15 cu. ft. Wizard Freezer 
keeps 525 lbs. of food zero 
cold, 3” thick “rigidized”’ 
insulation. ‘“Safe-Glow”’ 
Power Sentinel. Fast-freeze 
compartment. Lift-out bas- 


ket. Reg. $279.95 $258.00 


@ Wizard Gas Range. 
Simmer-Save burners sav 
up to 39% on gas. Electric 
clock with minute-minder. 
Combination broiler-grill. 
Robertshaw oven control. 
Only 


$169.95 


@ Wizard Washer out- 
washes any 
automatic, yet uses up to 
16 gallons less hot water! 
Deep overflow rinse. Self- 
cleaning sediment 
Reg. $219.95 


other type 


degree from 


trap. 


$199.95 Reg. $179.95 


@ Wizard Dryer dries any 
fabric safely, gently to any 
“damp” to 
“fluff”. Easy-to-clean lint 
trap. Style-lined to match 
washer. ‘‘Master”’ Electric. 


..$159.95 


@ Wizard Refrigerator 
has big family-siz 
ft.capacity.45)4 lb. freezer. 
Deep meat tray. 22-qt. 
crisper. Overj15 14 sq. ft. of 
shelf area. Food Front 
door, 3 racks. Only$199.95 


Act now for sensational savings on famous quality auto parts and accessories! 
Westline Oil Cartridge. Metal 
case. Pressure packed filter mate- 
rial. With gasket. Reg. 79c. . 59¢ 
Wizard Spark Plugs. 10,000 mile 
guarantee! All sizes, heat ranges. 
Each, in sets. Reg. 42c.. .. . .33¢ 


Seat Cushion. Plastic sides and 
beading. 13” sq. Reg. 95c.. . 59¢ 
Exhaust Deflector. Chrome plat- 
ed. Rust resistant. Reg. 65c.. 44 
Exhaust Extension. Chrome fin- 
ish. 8"x214". Reg. $1.09... . 77 


Silicone Auto Cleaner and Wax 
Glaze. Both, reg. $1.40..... .98c 
Side Mirror. Reg. $3.75. ... $2.88 
Wizard “Sentry” Battery. 48 mos. 


guar. Reg. $21.45. . .$13.45 exch. 
Deluxe, 30 mos. guar.$ 10.75 exch. 


Wizard “Spun-Ray” Seat Covers 
will not burn. Shockproof! Flex-fit 
side gusset. Vinyl back skirt. Red, 
blue, green. All models. . $25.95 


4-Way Rim Wrench. Rust resist- 
ant carbon steel. Reg. 85c. ..59¢ 
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Sale at Western Auto 


STORES AND ASSOCIATE STORES 
| Hundreds of all-family values featured in ANNIVERSARY SALE starting April 19, 1956 


U. S., Hawaii, Alaska and Mexico, prices slightly higher. Western Auto Asso ea wn th 


Don’t miss out on these special low prices on all your lawn and garden needs! 


SE —E—E———— EE 


Cape Cod Fence. 11” high. White. 
3-ft. section. Reg. 39c 

Deluxe 14” Cape Cod Fence.55e 
3-Arm Sprinkler. Lightweight,cast 


aluminum base. Reg. $2.19. $1.65 
Deluxe 3-Arm Sprinkler. . . $3.98 





Hose Nozzle, solid brass. Easy ad- 
justment for spray, stream or com- 
plete shut-off. Reg. $1.15... . 88¢ 


Garden Hose. Pure viny! plastic. 
Lightweight, weatherproof! 50-ft. 
Reg. $3.19.$2.49 25-ft. $1.49 


y 


3-Pc. Garden Tool Set: trowel, 
transplanter and weeder. Sturdy, 
18-gauge steel. Reg. 63c 


Grass Shears, vertical squeeze. 
6” rust-proof blades. Lightweight. 
Strong, durable. Reg. 98c. . .77¢ 


ee 


comer es — ; 














Wizard 17” Power Mower cuts 
faster, easier, better! 1.7 h. p., 2- 
cycle Power Products engine, 
Shatterproof 14-ga. steel base. 
Suction lift blade. 
Reg. $52.95 


14 Wizard models. $39.95 to $219.95. 
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Greatly reduced prices on professional quality tools ...painting needs... bicycles! 
4-Pc. Paint Brush Set, 14”, 1”, 114” and 2". 
)% pure bristles. Reg. 93c........ 66c 


16-Pc. Power Drill Kit: Wizard 4” Drill 
plus popular attachments. Reg. $14.95.$12.95 


5-Pc. Wrench Set. 10 openings, 5¢” to 34”. 
ust resistant finish. Reg. $1.15........88c¢ 
Wizard Satin Finish withalkyd-rubberbase 


or walls and woodwork. 17 colors. One gallon 
with Roller and Tray. $6.77 value... .$4.79 


* Spray Paint. 13 colors. Reg. $1.29... 88c 


16-Oz. Claw Hammer. Tempered, forged 
steel head. Hickory handle. Reg. $1.45..$1.11 


@ 26” Western Fiyer Deluxe Bicycle. Double 
strength welded frame. Boys, girls... . $52.95 
Bicycle Basket, 15” x 10” x 434” deep. 
eavy reinforcing frame. Reg. $1.29... . 89e 


4-Pc. Screwdriver Set. Shockproof han- 


. 98c 


dies. Polished steel blades. Reg. $1.32 





Why TEXACO SKY CHIEF gasoline is the finest... 


#, 


— 


; PETROX — Texaco’ exclusive petroleum-base element. Cuts 
wear! Adds up to 60% longer engine life! Gives you more miles 
per gallon! 


2 TOP OCTANE. The highest octane Texaco Sky Chief gasoline of all 


time. Gives you all the knock-free power your engine can deliver! 


3 100% CLIMATE-CONTROLLED. Only TEXACO gasolines are Rated 
specially blended for specific altitudes and climates, and available siese 
in all 48 states. It’s your exclusive guarantee of faster starts, warm- 
ups and getaways; freedom from stalling. You get top perform- 
ance wherever you fill ‘er up! Only Texaco Sky Chief gives you 


1-2-3 power! THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS 
IN ALL 48 STATES 
Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN. . . TEXACO STAR THEATER storring JIMMY DURANTE on television, Saturday nights, NBC ... METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts on Saturday afternoons, ABC. 





m LETTERS J 


MAYFLOWER Il: I’m sending your 
story “The Mayflower Sails Again” 
[March] to my mother, who lives in 
England. As a former Britisher, I think 
it is a wonderful idea. 

How can people help reconstruct 
the Pilgrim settlkement in Massachu- 
setts? I’m sure many would be willing 
to donate. 


Culver, Minn. Mrs. Fred Carlson 


Contributions can be sent to Execu- 
tive Secretary, Plimoth Plantation Inc., 
Box 1620, Plymouth, Mass.—Editor. 


REMEDIAL READING: I want to 
express my everlasting gratitude for 
Gladys Brooks’ enlightening article 
“Maybe Your Child Needs Help with 
Reading” [January]. This was the first 
light that has ever been shown me in 
all my long search to remedy my child’s 
reading handicap. If the child herself 
could have been your subject you could 
not have drawn a better picture of her 
difficulties, step by step. I have since 
been working entirely on phonics. .. . 
McAlester, Okla. Mrs. Ben W. Douglas 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS: I do Braille 
transcribing for the blind and plan to 
transcribe into Braille Howard La Fay’s 
article about the Dead Sea _ scrolls 
[March]. A deaf and blind young 
friend of mine is interested in this sub- 
ject and I’m anxious to make your 
story available to him. 


Dennis, Mass. Ellen L. Brackett 


APPLES, BUT NO TEACHERS: 
The timely article “Will There Be 
Room for Your Youngster in College?” 
[March], by Bart McDowell, should be 

i well taken by 
| a every parent in 
the United States. 
Ll Its subject is re- 
lated to the teach- 
er shortage, which 
is Kiwanis Inter- 
national’s Voca- 
tional Guidance 
theme for 1956: 
An Apple — But 

No Teacher. 

I’m enclosing my check for 100 re- 
prints. 

Newburgh, Ind. Charles F. Brown 
International Vocational 


Guidance Committee 
Kiwanis International 


e e One suggestion in your article 
was to cut “deadwood courses.” Inter- 
collegiate sports are the biggest dead- 
wood; more schools are known for their 
football or basketball teams than for 
their outstanding scholars. . . . Ninety 
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PROVES LP-GAS IS SPOTLESSLY CLEAN! 
YOUR LP-GAS DEALER WILL BE GLAD To RUB HIS BEST TIE 
OVER THe BOTTOM OF ANY COOKING PAN USED ON A NEW 
LP-GAS RANGE! /7 CANT GET SMUDGED! LP-GAS IS 

AMERICA'S CLEANEST FUEL! 





NEM Lp.cas REFRIGERATOR 
MAKES ICE 
AUTOMATICALLY! 


NEW AUTOMATIC ICE SERVER 
PROVIDES CONTINUOUS SUPPLY oF 
"ICE CIRCLES* WO OLD-FASHIONED ICE 
TRAYS TO FILL, SPILL, EMPTY OR REFILL! 


30 GALLON 
LP-GAS HEATER’ ” 
CAN MAKE“ 
AS MUCH HOT WATER 
AS 3 60 GALLON 
STANDARD 


. * 


FREE BOOK! 


200 
AMAZING FACTS 


Write National 
LP-GAS Council 
Dept. TJ-2, 

185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Lil. 


BIG SPACE 
SAVER... 
» COSTS LESS, TOO! 


/ 
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TOP OFF MAC DEES WITH 
HEALTHKNIT UTILITY SHIRTS 


It's @ work shirt, a sport shirt, an un- 
dershirt! Nylon reinforced neck holds 
its shape—always! No-bind tailored 
armholes give free, and easy action. 
Onty $1.00. Boys’ sizes, too. 


+... OR MEALTHKNIT 
Kut-Ups SHIRTS 
Exclusive! Won't bunch, bind or craw! 
up! Most comfortavie shirt made. 
Shoulder straps won't twist, Nylon re- 
inforced neckline won't sog. A real 
“best buy.** Only 79¢. 


your lines, men! 
with modern, 


easy-to-wear 


Save up to 3 on 
quality underwear 


What a difference in the way you feel and 
look in smart, trim MacDee Briefs. It’s all 
part of the modern swing — away from 
bulky, uncomfortable old-style underwear. 

Young men started it! ALL men are 
catching on. For this is a man’s style piece 
of underwear. 

You're relaxed, secure. You get the sup- 
port you need. Everything you wear fits 
better — feels better. 

So men—trim your lines. Experience a 
new feeling of complete comfort and well- 
being. You'll never go back to the old ways. 


And for sheer value and quality, you'll 
pay up to a third more—and still 
not find all these MACDEE features: 
1. Exclusive patented Kris-Kros® Tapes for firm 


support top to bottom, make entire garment work 
as one unit. Better front tailoring! 


2. Seamless seat construction; no seams to sit on, 
rip or tear. 


3. Special elastic waistband. Leg binding sup- 
ported by invisible elastic for lasting, snug fit. 
All elastic is heat-resistant, guaranteed for life- 
of-the-garment. 


4. Highest grade long staple cotton yarns. 


5. Shrink-resistant knit, washes in a jiffy. No iron- 
ing required. 


At better stores everywhere, 
95¢ to $1.00. Boys’ sizes, too. 


You'll Save...1F You Insist on 


Healthknit 


UNDERWEAR + SPORTSWEAR 
SLEEPWEAR 


STANDARD KNITTING MILLS, INC., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Licensee for Canada: S$. Lennard & Sons, Ltd., Dundas, Ont. 


per cent of this should be eliminated. 
Layton, Utah David A. King 


e @ One of the big things that must 
be done is to start teaching parents and 
boys and girls that school is serious 
business. 

There should be a weeding out be- 
fore college. Those who don’t care to 
study or can’t shouldn’t be allowed to 
clutter up the classrooms. .. . 

Let’s put public buildings—ar- 
mories, lecture halls, other community 
buildings—to work for education. Most 
of the time many of them stand idle. 
The tax dollar wouldn’t soar so fast if 
we really used the facilities we have. 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Ella May Frazer 


ORDER FILLED: You should have a 
“Your Weather” column in Town Jour- 
NAL. I’ve figured out 
my vacations by the 
forecasts given in 
Farm Journal and 
have picked out two 
good weeks every 
year for the past 
five. I was able to 
plan it so that I ar- 
rived at the seashore 
after a rainy spell 
or so that I left sev- 
eral days before! 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Walter M. Keill 
See. page 88 for a new Town Jour- 


NAL feature on “your weather.”—Edi- 
tor. 


SPACEMAN ALLEN: I’m a mem- 
ber of the Steve Allen insomniacs club, 
and am glad to hear that Steve gets 
more sleep than his fans [ March]. If he 
felt as groggy as I do every morning, I 
bet he couldn’t go on the air. Inci- 
dentally, I thought those pictures were 
hilarious, particularly the one of Allen 
in the space suit. 

East Falls Church, Va. 
Comdr. William Brooks, USN 


The pictures Commander Brooks 
liked were taken by amateur photogra- 
pher Arthur Cantor, a friend and co- 
worker of Steve Allen’s.—Editor. 


RAILWAY PHOTOS WANTED: 
We are interested in obtaining photo- 
graphs of early locomotives of all rail- 
roads, principally from 1860-90 or 
thereabouts, for display in the Railway 
Historical Museum. Perhaps some of 
your readers would have historic photos 
of engines of bygone years... . 
While we are not endowed to pur- 
chase photos, we give courtesy credit to 
every source of origin, as donor, in our 
displays. 
High Falls, N. Y. David Goodyear 
Curator 
Railway Historical Museum 


In writing to the editors, address TOWN 
Journa, Dept. E., Washington 4, D.C. 
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Bulldozers churn through the million-ton coal pile at one of the gigantic plants in this record-breaking electric power project. 


Electric Companies build largest power project ever 


Here’s dramatic evidence that no job is too big for Amer- 
ica’s independent electric light and power companies! 


The plant above is part of a huge new electric power 
project on the Ohio River—new plants, new power lines, 
new facilities. A group of independent electric light and 
power companies, working together, is finishing this 
project at a cost of nearly $400,000,000. The largest 
ever built at one time, it is producing more electricity 
than is used by the entire city of New York. All of the 
power from the project serves the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. 


The ability of America’s independent electric light 
and power companies to tackle any job, no matter how 
large, is your assurance of plenty of power for your own 
future electric living. To meet tomorrow’s needs for 
power, these companies are today building power plants 
and lines at a rate of 2 billion dollars a year. By 1965, 
the supply of electricity will be double what it is now. 

Farsighted planning like this is one of the important 
reasons why you can always expect the best and the most 
electric service from America’s Independent Electric 


Light and Power Companies*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 





wherever 
its needed 


Big city... country town... 

In its expanding areas, General Telephone 
serves both. Business ...home.. 

factory ... farm. All joined by the finest 
telephone service. All benefit from 

daily use of this dependable, low-cost servant. 


e Now...your choice of telephones in 8 dramatic colors. 
Call your local Business Office. 


@& GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


AMERICA’S GREAT 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS ° 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥- 





Nearly everyone 
will feel the 
coming upswing 


ees new life in 


the business 
boom 


By ArtTHourR Moore 


F YOU work in a town or city your chances for a pay 

raise, greater profits from your business, or better 
family living have improved substantially since the first 
of the year. There’s no guarantee of any of these things, 
but the prospects are brighter. 

If you’re a full-time farmer it looks as though 
things might be a little better for you, too, if the weather 
gives you a break. The new farm bill should help crop 
farmers some, and the livestock and dairy outlook is 
slightly better than a year ago. 

There'll be many exceptions, but that’s the general 
prospect. 

The business boom, which seemed to pause during 
the first two months of 1956, shows signs of picking up 
steam. 

The reason, more than anything else, lies in a little- 
publicized news development—a Government report 
that U.S. industries will spend $34 billion on new fac- 
tories and productive equipment this year. That’s nearly 
$6 billion more than last year! 

“What’s another $6 billion in a $400 billion econ- 
omy?” you may ask. Plenty! Those expansion dollars 
are high octane; they will spin through the economy, 
creating new jobs, new products, new chances of invest- 
ment, new competition. The chain reaction they set off 
should last one, two or even three years. For the present, 
they will almost certainly produce election-year pros- 
perity. 


Administration spokesmen expect the economy 
to move soon to a $410 billion pace—with full employ- 
ment and a round of wage hikes. They insist that: 

1. Estimates of plant expansions are low, if any- 
thing; industry may, in fact, spend more than $34 bil- 
lion. Present estimates come from the annual Govern- 
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ment survey of manufacturers made in January; over 
five of the past nine years, actual expansions have ex- 
ceeded manufacturers’ first-of-the-year estimates. Further, 
the survey was made before President Eisenhower's de- 
cision to run touched off a new business optimism. 

2. All this money for new factories appears to jus- 
tify GOP tax policies. The Democrats charged that the 
Republicans’ 1954 changes in tax laws helped mostly 
the rich. Now the GOP can substantiate that the cuts 
stimulated investments in plants—and benefit workers 
in the long run. 


Here’s how those business expansions touch 
you: 

Wages. Watch the key industry—steel. Putting up 
the new factories creates terrific demand for this con- 
struction metal. The steel companies may not, therefore, 
wish to risk a strike when the union asks for a raise in 
June. Most labor experts believe steel workers will get 
an increase. If so, raises in other industries will follow. 
That’s the usual pattern. Eventually, even white collar 
workers in businesses far removed from steel making 
will be affected. Expect a round of 56 gains perhaps as 
big as last year’s. 

Prices. Materials and services needed for industrial 
expansions are already costing more—steel, coal, cop- 
per, freight rates and the like. Prices of things we buy 
for family living have crept up, too, except for food. 
But there will be no serious inflation; hot competition— 
the kind you see at your appliance and auto dealers’— 
will prevent that. Don’t forget: Today’s competition re- 
sults from investments made two or three years ago in 
new plants and equipment. Over the short run, plant ex- 
pansions may drive prices up some as plant builders 

(Continued on page 62) 
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PHOTO: HEDRICH-BLESSING; 


ARCHITECTS: ELIEL & EERO SAARINEN 


PHOTO: JULIUS SHULMAN; ARCHITECT: U. c. RAMEY 
PARABOLIC ARCH, design theme 
for Holy Cross Lutheran Church, 
Wichita, is expression of our tech- 
nological age. Interior (right) shows 
laminated wood arches and brick 
walls in their natural state. 


PHOTO: HEDRICH-BLESSING 
ARCHITECTS: MURPHY AND MACKIE 


CIRCULAR MOTIF gives distinc- 
tive appearance to interior of 
St. Peter’s Church, Kirkwood, Mo. 


LINEAL DESIGN of First Church of 
Christ, Columbus, Ind., has many 
adherents in new church building. 
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> By Don CuUNNION 


PROTO: JULIUS SHULMAN; ARCHITECT: WHITNEY BIGGAR 


CROSS-LIKE WINDOWS form patterns on interior 
walls of First Congregational Church, Bakersfield, Calif. 


bk YOUR congregation decides to build a new church 


chances are 3 to 1 that it will be of modern design. 
Only 25% of the churches going up in the cur- 
rent church-building boom—the greatest in our history 
follow the traditional type of architecture. 
Why this trend? And how are the new style churches 
liked by both the worshippers and the pastors? Town 
JourNAL did some checking. 
When Mrs. Dove Trask inspected a model of the 
new First Presbyterian Church of Cottage Grove, Ore., 
she decided it looked like a roller-coaster. But she a : 
changed her mind when she saw the finished product. ee 


CREATIVE BUILDINGS, INC. 
PREFAB CHURCH was erected for Mount Calvary 
Lutherans in Decatur, Ill. It cost less than $30,000. 


“It is functional, devoid of false pretense, without the 
confusion of lines found in traditional architecture. The 
sanctuary with its sincere simplicity gives just the right 
spiritual feeling—at least for me.” 

“No one wanted a modern design when we first 
started planning,” the Rev. Hugh Peniston, pastor, ex- 
plains. 

“On the contrary, nothing seemed churchy to me 
but the Gothic architecture of the university and the 
church of my bringing up. Others felt any church had to 
be built of red brick. We all thought it had to have a 
steeple and steep roofs.” 

Then they talked with architect Pietro Belluschi, 
who told them: “A church is not just a building. It has 
to be an expression of your own needs, your own yearn- 
ings. It has to be part of your community. And it has 

(Continued on page 94) 


Modern churches have modern facilities ... 


See ‘“*They Serve 700 Like Clockwork,”’ page 72. 


PHOTO: JULIUS SHULMAN; ARCHITECT: PIETRO BELLUSCHI 


APRIL. 1956 ENCLOSED COURTYARD looking on nave and chancel 
7 , is feature of Ist Presbyterian Church, Cottage Grove, Ore. 





MEN. see what they're 


trying to do to you! 


TELL you, gentlemen, the men’s fashion ex- By FREDERICK C. OTHMAN 
I perts this spring are trying to sissify us, with Syndicated Washington columnist, who saye 

lace down our fronts and polka dots on our ee ae 
shirts and pants the color of honeydew melons. 

They want us to wear cuff links of mink, or 
at least of velvet, in what the ladies call tiny 
bows, and in particular they hope to put us in 
vests—waistcoats is the word—of brocaded silk 
in all the colors of cathedral windows. 

My own wife had one of these garments un- 
der the Christmas tree for me, gentlemen, and 
it was a beauty. Shiny tan, green and cream, 
in designs like a drunken checkerboard. It also 


FOUR BUTTON 
had pearl buttons. 


. COAT way RUFFLED 
This I wore to a party and I spent most of Boe sai adi 


the evening explaining to wisecracking neighbors aes -. SHIRT 
that I was not advertising chicken feed, or a new ; 

kind of aspirin. Most of my tormentors were 

female and that somehow struck me as strange 

because the ladies are the ones who have com- 

plained about their men looking like crusty 

crows. Odder still was the fact that even Mrs. O. 

giggled when she saw me inside it. My vest never 

did get worn a second time. 


How would these women react if George 
Jones, the local hardware dealer, came down to 
the store some morning, clad in what the Holly- 
wood boys think he should wear? After one 
quick look, they’d start phoning among them- 
selves, expressing sympathy for his poor wife. 
Then they'd vote him out of the PTA. 

The problem of fancy pants (a phrase I’m 
using in its broadest sense) I have taken up 
with my own clothier. He is a sober man, and 
says so long as there’s breath in his body he’ll 
have for sale conservatively cut clothes of neu- 
tral shade. He’ll also have some of the razzle- NORFOLK BELTS 
dazzle haberdashery on his shelves for the A SHORT LAPEL 
blades and he suggests that after a while it may 

(Continued on page 78) 


CUMMERBUND 


MINK 
CUFF LINKS 


PIRATE PANTS 
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HEN Grandma cooked those 
delicious dinners, she wasn’t 
thinking of the hypothalamus; 
she was just trying to tempt 

your appetite. But the hypothalamus— 
a small, complex structure at the bot- 
tom of the brain—has a lot to do with 
it too. And that’s not all. Your appetite 
is also in your blood and tissues, as well 
as in your mind. It was partly born 
with you, partly learned. 

The hypothalamus and certain 
other parts of the body are now being 
intensively studied by scientists who 
are curious to learn how the appetite 
works. At Yale University, operations 
on the hypothalamus have produced 
strange results in rats and cats. Bal K. 
Anand and John R. Brobeck, the experi- 
menters, found that one of the rats 
(there were others like him) became 
insanely hungry. He ate ravenously, 
pointlessly, soon almost tripling his 
body weight. He became little more 
than an animated mass of fat. 

Another rat, typical of a different 
group, gradually lost interest in food 
until he ate nothing at all. He pushed 
away the food pan with his paw, and 
ejected any food put into his mouth. 
He seemed normal otherwise. He moved 
around the cage, going about his own 
business, apparently feeling quite well. 
He just wasn’t interested in eating. 
Finally, he died of starvation—with a 
pan full of food in front of his nose! 


Why did these animals behave 
this way? Simply because their appe- 
tite centers had been tampered with. 
Within the jungle of nerve cells mak- 
ing up the hypothalamus there is a tiny 
area which acts as a feeding center, a 
kind of “on” switch for eating. Nearby 
is another tiny area which opposes the 
action of the feeding center; one might 
call it an “anti-feeding” center. Anand 
and Brobeck destroyed one or the other 
of these areas by means of small elec- 
tric currents. If the feeding center was 
destroyed, the animal lost all appetite. 
If the anti-feeding center was destroyed, 
it was as though a brake had been re- 
leased on the feeding center, and the 
animal became excessively hungry. 

Although it took surgery to pry out 
the secrets of the hypothalamus, an or- 
dinary child’s toy was used to learn 
about the stomach. In the first decades 
of this century, Walter B. Cannon and 
Anton J. Carlson investigated hunger 
by means of balloons. Fasting men swal- 
lowed the balloons, which were in- 


flated and connected to instruments for 
recording air pressure. Any motion of 
the stomach squeezing the balloons was 
revealed by increased air pressure. 
Whenever the subjects felt hunger 
pangs, the instruments recorded violent 
wave-like fluctuations. The evidence in- 
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dicated that hunger pangs are pro- 
duced by powerful, rapidly repeated 
contractions of the stomach. Typically, 
the fasting stomach has periods of con- 
tractions lasting about half an hour fol- 
lowed by inactive periods of one half to 
one and a half hours. When the stomach 
is full (even only with water) the con- 
tractions cease. Compressing the abdo- 
men inhibits the contractions. There is 
some point to “tightening your belt.” 


Waves of contractions alternate 
with resting states to form a rhythm 
which varies with each person, depend- 
ing on the emptying time of the stom- 
ach. This explains why some of us feel 
the need to take frequent snacks, where- 
as others are content with two or three 
large meals per day. It also supports 
those who say an infant should estab- 
lish his own feeding schedule. The in- 
fant’s stomach has a short emptying 
time. His howls of hunger are probably 
more honest than our own, as most of 
us have enough food in our stomachs at 
all times to prevent contractions. 

Habit undoubtedly is an important 
regulator of mealtime schedules. What 
the fellow with the paunch calls hunger 
may be nothing more than a “condi- 
tioned reflex” set into operation by. the 
sight of food or by the mere awareness 
that mealtime has arrived. Conditioned 
reflexes were first studied by Pavlov 
who showed, for instance, that a dog’s 
mouth could be made to water every 
time he heard the dinner bell—even if 
the bell rang at the wrong time and 
was not always accompanied by dinner. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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If your appetite is too small 


@ Skip foods rich in sugar and starch. 
They'll “fill you up” too quickly. 

@ Make sure your diet contains enough 
vitamins and minerals. Too little thia- 
mine (Vitamin B), for instance, can 
cause loss of appetite. 

@ Avoid smoking before meals. It tends 
to cut down appetite. 

@ Eat both fats and protein—in bal- 
anced proportions. 

@ See your doctor if poor appetite per- 
sists. It can mean serious organic dis- 
ease. 

@ Wait until the doctor has ruled out 
organic disease before taking exercise 
to stimulate your appetite. 

e@ Avoid worries and nervous tension if 
you can. In serious cases, the doctor 
may suggest psychotherapy. 


If your appetite is too big 


@ Try eating a sweet half an hour be- 

fore mealtime. It may take the edge off 
your appetite. 

@ Eat more proteins. They release cal- 
ories slowly, help keep you from getting 
hungry between meals. 

@ Ask your doctor for a program of ex- 
ercise and diet so you can use up more 
calories than you take in. 

@ Avoid strenuous exercise. 


@ Use thyroid extract and other medi- 
cines only under doctor’s orders. 


@ Don’t expect too much from hunger- 
slacking drugs. They may lose their ef- 
fectiveness in a week or so. 




































































































































































His leprosy gone, 
he’s building up a 
photography career 


Johnny (left) wanted 
a chance—he- found 
it in’ Ernest Becnel 


aa Fs 
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All photos by Johnny Harmon - 


Vacherie’s citizens 
have accepted him 
without reservation 





Would your town 


By Epwarp J. LinEHAN 


STRANGER was waiting in the warm April sunshine 
A when elderly Ernest Becnel, a leading citizen of 
Vacherie, La., returned home from church one Sun- 

day morning two years ago. 

The man, in his early forties, was friendly-looking: a 
square, frank face, medium build, blue eyes, glasses. He 
gave his name as John Harmon, and asked to see a small 
frame building Becnel had for rent. “I’m a photographer,” 
he explained, tapping the camera case slung over his 
shoulder. “I'd like to settle here in Vacherie and open up 
a shop.” His speech was that of a Texan. 

Becnel appraised the stranger swiftly and was satis- 
fied. Yet there was an unusual air of nervousness about 
the man; he started at every slight noise. The two came 
to terms easily on the rental. 

“Before we settle this, there’s something you should 
know about me,” said the stranger. His tension seemed 
to reach a climax, then abruptly dissolved. 

“I came from Carville,” said John Harmon, quietly. 

Carville! The name is familiar in the hot, flat, sugar- 
cane country of southern Louisiana; familiar to many in a 
dreadful, loathesome sense. At the U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospital in Carville, La., dwell more than 300 vic- 
tims of history’s most feared, and perhaps least under- 
stood, illness: Hansen’s disease, or leprosy. 

Ordinarily, a patient released from Carville goes to 
great lengths to conceal that fact. He lives, often under 
an assumed name, in the daily fear that his medical history 
will be discovered, that he will be abhorred and shunned. 

Yet here was a man notifying his intended neighbors 
that he had been afflicted with this fearsome disease! 

Remarkable as this was, it was matched by the reac- 
tion. Ernest Becnel asked simply: “Are you discharged?” 

Harmon showed him a medical certificate which de- 

clared, in effect, that his illness had been arrested and 
" was considered not communicable. 

“That.” said Becnel with the faint French accent of 
his region, “is good enough for me.” 

His wife, Harmon explained, was still a patient at 
Carville, and his two children—Johnny Charles and Anne 
Mary—lived with her parents on a plantation near Va- 
cherie. If he could settle here and make a living he could 
visit her on week ends and still be near his youngsters. 
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Becnel nodded. “Let me talk to the others, first,” he 
suggested. In the next few days, while Harmon prepared to 
move into Vacherie, the elderly garage owner visited doz- 
ens of his neighbors, telling them about his would-be ten- 
ant. With each he used a persuasive argument: “The doc- 
tors at Carville say it is safe for him to live with us. Are 
we to lose our faith in doctors?” 

Not one of Vacherie’s citizens demurred. 

Johnny opened a photography shop in his tiny new 
home. The first entry in his ledger shows he developed a 
roll of film for 29¢ on April 21, 1954. The name: Becnel. 


The cruel disease from which John Harmon had re- 
covered (its victims and missionaries prefer the name “Han- 
sen’s disease” to soften its stigma) is the work of a tiny, 
rod-like bacillus, somewhat similar to that of tuberculosis. 

Found primarily in four states—Louisiana, Texas, 
Florida and California—it is regarded as one of the least 
communicable of all communicable diseases. In Carvilie’s 
59-year history, no doctor or nurse has ever been known to 
contract it. At least 45 volunteers have been deliberately 

(Continued on page 80) 


With his children, 
he awaits the day 


Anne may join them 
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ROOM DIVIDER and storage wall is keyed to three 
double cabinets. Simple shelving arrangement to ac- 
commodate books and television completes setup. 


Kitchen cabinets 


By Don CuNNION 


HANDY KITCHEN UNITS VER thought about putting wood kitchen 
COME READYMADE k cabinets to work in other parts of the 
OR KNOCKED DOWN house—the living or dining rooms? 

Maybe you've been overlooking one of the 
greatest boons to the home handyman since the 
quarter-inch electric drill. 

By using kitchen cabinets as the core and 
building around them you get: 

1. A wide variety of attractive storage in- 
stallations to fit most any situation. And with 
vee wits : a minimum amount of effort. 

Ps 2. Professional-looking results — because 
the fussy work of making drawers and fitting 
doors has been done for you. 

These versatile cabinets, made of ponder- 
osa pine, come ready painted; in natural fin- 
ish; or unfinished but pre-sanded. Some cabi- 
nets have fronts of various hardwoods. 


+ coMPACT WORK AREAS in garage provide adequate space 
for both gardener and handyman. Standard base cabinets are 
topped with sheets of heavy plywood for sturdy surface, 


DRAWING: SIGMAN- WARD 
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MORE-THAN-USUAL amount of bathroom storage space 
is provided in this arrangement of two cabinets flanking 
lavatory. Broom storage unit makes adequate linen closet. 


HANGING CABINETS are made from four sets of over- 
refrigerator units supported by metal pipe. Base cabinets 
below face toward dining area for silver and linen storage. 


> 


FUNCTIONAL CORNER of living room makes good use of 
cabinets. Desk is made by removing drawer and installing 
sliding writing surface, topped by pigeonholes. End 
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Nowadays the 


relief pitcher is 


KING OF 
THE MOUND 


By Cart HuBBELL* 


AS TOLD TO WiLLIAM Barry FURLONG 


HEN I came up to the big 

leagues in 1928, we looked at the 

guys in the bull pen as the “sur- 
render” crew. Usually they were, most 
of them, old or worn-out pitchers who 
couldn't throw a full game any more so 
they were assigned to relief. In those 
days, when a manager called in a relief 
pitcher you knew you'd just lost your- 
self a ball game. 

It was a strange contrast, I thought 
one day 24 years later, when shouting 
Brooklyn Dodger fans turned Grand 
Central Station into an election rally 
for Joe Black, a rookie relief pitcher. 

The Dodgers were coming home, in 
September 1952, only one game away 
from winning the pennant and Black 
meant 30 games to them—15 he'd won 
and 15 others that he’d saved. Some of 
the fans were running around with signs 
that said, “We like Ike but we love Joe 
Black.” Others read, “We like Ike for 
President and Joe Black for Most Val- 
uable Player.” Well, Ike was elected 


* Carl Hubbell, a mainstay of the New York Giants 
pitching staff from 1928 to 1943 (major league record: 
253 games won, 154 lost), is currently director of the 
Giants Farm System and Scouting Department 
where he has had ample opportunity to observe the 
changing role of the relief pitcher in modern baseball. 


but Black wasn’t. (Hank Sauer, a 
slugging outfielder for the Chicago 
Cubs, won the MVP award but Black 
was named Rookie of the Year.) 

Relief pitchers have come a long 
way in the last quarter-century. The 
fact is, you just don’t get in the pen- 
nant race these days unless you have 
two good relievers or one great one. 


Take the Dodgers—where would 
they have been without Black in 1952? 
Or the Philadelphia Phillies in 1950 
when Jim Konstanty turned in the best 
single-season relief record in baseball 
history? Or even the New York Yan- 
kees of 1947 and 1949 when Joe Page 
opened a new era in relief pitching? 

Even last season, when the Dodg- 
ers weren't exactly hard-pressed for the 
pennant, they used a relief pitcher, 
Clem Labine, in 60 games. No other 
pitcher in the league worked as often. 

Not that we didn’t have any good 
relief pitching in the old days. Firpo 
Marberry was doing a great job for the 
Washington Senators in the middle 
1920s—when Washington was winning 
pennants. Then in the 1930s, Johnny 
Murphy was shambling out regularly to 


rescue some of the Yankees’ starters. 

But many managers in those days 
seemed to figure a good “fireman” was 
simply nice to have around; they didn’t 
consider him a vital specialist, neces- 
sary to a balanced roster. Relief pitch- 
ing didn’t really come of age, so to 
speak, until about 1947. The World Se- 
ries of that year erased any doubts. Joe 
Page appeared in four games for the 
Yankees. Hugh Casey pitched in six 
games for Brooklyn—five of them in a 
row. In fact that year Hugh became the 
only pitcher in history to win two Series 
games in two days. 


Why this switeh—this emphasis 
on relief pitching nowadays? Well, first 
of all, we aren’t getting the well-bal- 
anced ball clubs we did before World 
War II. Don’t get me wrong I think our 
great players today are every bit as 
good as the big names of the past. But 
we don’t have as many good players. 
the kind that give a ball club the 
depth and balance that we'd like. 

Why? Well, many potentially fine 
ballplayers go into the Army right out 
of high school and then can’t afford to 
spend a couple of apprentice years in 
the low-paying minors, particularly if 
they’re married. And a lot of good col- 
lege athletes know they can make more 
money right away in pro football or 
basketball. Without enough good pitch- 
ers to fill out a staff, our obvious alter- 
native is to use more relievers. 

Of course the game has changed a 
lot over the years, too—and most of 
the changes have put more pressure on 
the guy on the mound. The strike zone, 
for instance, seems smaller to me now 
than it did 10 or 20 years ago, particu- 
larly for pitches down around the knees. 
I used to be a low-ball pitcher myself 
and I know I'd have to bring the ball 
in higher nowadays for a strike. 

Shrinking ball parks have given 
the hitter the edge, too. Brooklyn, Cin- 
cinnati, Washington—it seems every- 
body’s moving their fences in or home 
plate out. 

Although a lot of people talk about 
the “lively ball” as the modern pitcher’s 
biggest handicap, I can’t agree. We 
had it too. Don’t forget, the “home run 
era” actually began in the 1920s. 

There is one thing that’s changing 
fast, though, and that’s the bat. In gen- 
eral, players these days are using light- 
er bats, and slimmer ones, and the 
wood they’re made of seems more por- 
ous and springier. I think it’s the bat 
that’s getting livelier. In the old days 
hitters used to carry “wagon tongues” 
to the plate. Babe Ruth swung clubs 
weighing up to 48 ounces; it took his 
220 or 230 pounds to heft that weight. 
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Yet nowadays a slim 175-pounder like 
Ernie Banks of the Cubs belts 44 home 
runs with a 3l-ounce bat! 

These things have boosted the de- 
mand for relief pitchers so much that 
most clubs are developing them young. 
The Giants have a couple of boys in tue 
farm system now that we're shaping for 
relief roles. Of course, we don’t tell 
them that—they all want to be starters; 
they figure that’s where the money is. 
And they'd have been right, up until 
a few years ago. (Clem Labine is sup- 
posed to be getting about $18,000 from 
the Dodgers this season.) So our minor 
league managers are trying to teach 
these young prospects the things that 
are important for a relief pitcher, with- 
out being obvious about it. 





What does a good reliever need? 

Control. He’s got to be able to put 
the ball exactly where he wants it. He’s 
seldom needed except in a crisis, when 
there are men on base with the tying 
or winning runs. That’s no time to have 
a wild man on the mound. 

Joe Page actually came within a 
single pitch of ending his major league 
career through wildness. It was in May 
1947, when the Yankees were looking 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Cleveland’s Ray Narleski (20), as he relieves Bob Lemon. 
Others are Manager Al Lopez and Catcher Jim Hegan, 
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CLARK GABLE 


The man behind the legend 


By Joe Hyams 


TUDIO electricians and stagehands were working hur- 
~ riedly. The next scene was a big one. 

Lana Turner, the leading lady, took her place on 
the set. For 15 minutes Clark Gable, longtime king of 
movieland, had been in his dressing room alone. As soon 
as he came out the cameras began to turn. 

Script girls noticed that Gable, as always, had his 
lines letter perfect. When the script called for tears, Gable 
didn’t fake. He wept. The performance was magnificent. 

Later a friend approached Gable. “How did you catch 
the spirit of that scene? There in your dressing room, 
Clark, what were you thinking about?” 

“Thinking about?” Gable asked incredulously. “Hell, 
I was looking at some new fishing tackle.” 

That incident tells a lot about Clark Gable, both the 
man and the legend. Usually these two Gables are miles 
apart. The legend—sketched from his 50-odd movies and 
the headlines that have logged his 24-year movie career— 
pictures a rugged, lonely, tight-lipped fellow more rogue 
than gentleman. On the surface this legend is supported by 
Gable’s own record of three divorces and five marriages. 
Mostly the picture is colored by such Gable roles as African 


hunter, Barbary Coast gambler and Civil War swash- 
buckler. 


The man himself is more believable. Born and 
brought up in small Ohio towns, Clark Gable is a relaxed 
outdoorsman who prefers countryside life to noisy night 
clubs. He likes to hunt. He likes fishing even better “be- 
cause,” he explains, “it’s a lazy man’s sport.” 

Actually, he’s a conscientious worker who enjoys the 
admiration of his fellow actors. Between pictures, he goes 
to his ranch near Encino where he paints fences, prunes 
trees, and even lays pipe. He likes to read, talk politics, 
laugh, turn in and get up early. 

Just two weeks after his marriage to Kay Williams 
Spreckels last July, Gable and his bride held a press con- 
ference at his ranch. Most of the Hollywood press—in- 
cluding some of the world’s most cynical reporters—were 
there, notebooks in hand. The conference lasted more than 
half an hour. But during the whole time nobody asked 
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GABLE. His face has coined half a billion dollars. 


a malicious question. Even among the gossip royalty, Clark 
Gable is treated with the respect and dignity that no other 
Hollywood star commands. 

There’s no secret to Gable’s success. The legend and 
the man come together on one point: He is a man’s man 
and a girl’s dream. And, as Gable himself says, he has 
been “one of the luckiest guys in the world.” 

At 55, he refuses to grow old. And he has two genera- 
tions of loyal, moviegoing admirers who don’t age either. In 
a recent fan magazine poll, he still rated number one in 
popularity with the 21-30 age group. He is one of the big- 
gest box office attractions in film history. His pictures have 
grossed some half-billion dollars throughout the world and 
have earned him millions. 

When I talked to him recently after his marriage, he 
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admitted that the old fun of making pic- 
tures was as strong as ever. He has late- 
ly signed for three more movies, and 
while on location in Durango, Mexico, 
to shoot outdoor scenes for The Tall 
Men, he eagerly scanned 20 scripts “just 
to make sure one of them isn’t too good 
to pass up.” 

His routine is steady. He now 
weighs 195 pounds, less than at any 
time since he came out of the Air Force 
ten years ago. In Durango, Gable lived 
in a small rented house. An elderly 
Mexican woman prepared him such 
simple foods as steak, vegetables and 
canned fruit. He rarely left home in 
the evenings after work. Instead, he 
read a dozen recent bestsellers and was 
always in bed by 10:30 and up at 6. 


The “king” doesn’t take himself 
seriously as a star. Between scenes at 
the studio he likes to park his canvas 
chair in the middle of the set and swap 
yarns about rifles and how to stalk deer 
or bear. Maybe he’ll turn the conversa- 
tion toward Africa, where “you'll find 
the best hunting and the finest un- 
spoiled wilderness in the world.” 

Unlike his screen roles as_ the 
scowling romantic, Gable has a broad 
sense of humor and likes to laugh. He 
dislikes dancing, buffet dinners and 
talking about himself. He co-operates 
with newsmen—unless questions pry 
into his personal life. At that point he 
will raise an eyebrow and ask, “Are 
you kidding?” and change the subject. 


Old friends mean a lot to Gable. 
Jean Garseau, his secretary, has been 
with him for more than 17 years. So 
has Lew Smith, his stand-in. 

Like all of Gable’s close friends, 
Lew Smith enjoys talking about what a 
wonderful guy the man is. His favorite 
story is about their Hong Kong trip 
to make Soldier of Fortune. The cast 
and crew had been on a steady diet of 
delicious but exotic food. Someone, 
sitting down to another unpronounce- 
able dish, remarked, “I'd trade it all 
for a wiener roast.” 

The next day Gable went to the 
stewards of the U.S. liner President 
Cleveland and bought 20 pounds of hot 
dogs. The whole company ate roasted 
wieners, compliments of the king. 

Mervin LeRoy, the director, who 
has worked with Gable in many pic- 
tures, says, “He’s all man. Nothing 
phony or arty about him. He’s direct, 
genuine and honest.” 

The Gable personality is  well- 
rooted in the American tradition. He 
was born on the cold morning of Feb. 1, 
1901, in the small clapboard home of 
William H. and Adeline Gable in Cadiz, 
in the hilly section of southeastern Ohio. 
The doctor’s fee was $10. 

Adeline Gable was a pretty woman 
who died when her son was seven 
months old. When Clark was five, his 
father married Jennie Dunlap, a mil- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Clark Gable: the man 
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GABLE’S SMILE is for his wife, Kay, 
who shares his zest for outdoor life. 
They’ve shared disappointments, too. 


liner, whom biographers have described 
as “a gentle, cultured person, who 
brought the boy up as her own.” 

Soon the Gables moved to Hope- 
dale (population 500) and then to a 
farm near Ravenna. His father worked 
as an oil wildcatter in town. That meant 
young Clark and his stepmother were 
to do the farming. 

“It was the hardest work I’ve ever 
done in my life, and that takes in the 
oil fields of Oklahoma and the logging 
camps of Oregon. It meant getting up 
at 4 o’clock every morning. I fed the 
stock, milked the cows, plowed until 
every muscle ached, and forked hay in 
the hot July sun until sweat rolled off 
me like Niagara.” 

An undistinguished scholar, Clark 
quit school in his sophomore year to 
work on the farm. At 19, he left home 
for Akron, Ohio, where he got a job as 
a factory timekeeper. Clark also en- 
rolled in night classes at the University 
of Akron. He wanted to be a doctor. 

Then he saw his first play _per- 
formed one night by an Akron stock 
company. “I decided then and there I 
was going to be an actor. God only 
knows how many lives were saved that 
night when I gave up medicine and got 
a job as call boy at the theater.” 

Clark was not a very successful 
actor; he traveled with the stock com- 
pany doing bit parts. In 1924 he was in 
Oregon, broke and temporarily em- 
ployed as a telephone repairman. 

He went to the home of Josephine 
Dillon, a well known actress and coach, 
to repair a phone line. She was 37, he 
was 23. They fell in love. 

Five months later they were mar- 
ried—on Dec. 13, 1924. Coached by 
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Josephine Dillon, Clark moved on to 
Broadway. He appeared competently 
but without distinction in many plays. 
Then he worked for Lionel Barrymore 
in The Copperhead. Barrymore ar- 
ranged for a screen test. Gable remem- 
bers that test well. 


“Lionel was fidgety as a cat. He 
was a big star, but he insisted that he 
supervise the make up job in his own 
dressing room. 

“I was am island native, so I wore 
a minimum of clothing topped by a 
hibiscus blessom in my hair. When 
Lionel started walking me out on the 
lot, I created the sensation of all time. 

“Guys were whistling at me and 
girls coming out of the commissary 
started yoo-hooing. I was never so em- 
barrassed in my life, so I whispered to 
Lionel, ‘Let me go back to your dress- 
ing room and get a top coat.’ 

“Lionel said, ‘The hell with them. 
Haven't they seen feathers before?’ ” 

The test was a flop. When director 
King Vidor saw Gable, he let out a yell, 
“Get that thing out of here!” 


Thanks to Lionel Barrymore, 
the Gable career was not cut short; 
soon Clark was given a part in A Free 
Soul. The year was 1931, and Clark 
took a giant step toward stardom. That 
was also the year he and Josephine 
Dillon were divorced. 

Immediately he married Ria Lang- 
ham, a wealthy Houston society woman. 
She was 11 years his senior. 

Clark soon became the biggest at- 
traction in Hollywood. He made Pos- 
sessed, Strange Interlude, Mutiny on the 
Bounty, It Happened One Night (for 
which he earned an Oscar), and Par- 
nell, his worst picture. 

He divorced Ria Langham in 1935 
and gave her a $283,000 settlement. 

He met Carole Lombard in 1937. 
After a stormy courtship, Clark and 
Carole were married in 1939 during the 
shooting of Gone With the Wind. 

They bought the 20-acre ranch in 
Encino and settled down on it. Gable 
drove the tractor; Carole Lombard 
helped weed the garden and pitch hay. 

No screen couple was ever happier. 
She called him “Pappy” and he called 
her “Mrs. G.” This peak of Gable’s life 
lasted only 34 months. On Jan. 16, 1942, 
Carole was flying home from a bond- 
selling tour. The plane crashed against 
a mountain between Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. 


The last message Clark received 
from his wife was a telegram date-lined 
Amarillo, Texas. “HEPY PAPPY,” it 
read, “YOU’D BETTER GET INTO 
THIS MAN’S ARMY.” 

Gable called his friend General 
Hap Arnold and told him he wanted to 
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enlist in the Air Force as a_ private. 
“['m 41 years old,” he explained. 
“T'd like to take a tough job, and then 
maybe some of the guys will figure if an 
old man like Gable can do it, so can I.” 
He enlisted as a private, but soon 
went to officers’ training school and then 
to England with a bomber group. On 
missions over enemy territory—one was 
the bombing run that blasted the Ruhr 
—he wore a silver chain around his 
neck; it held a little box with Carole 
Lombard’s jeweled ear clips. 
Gable won the Air Medal and came 
AMERICA‘'S out of the service a major. 
Following his successful return to 
FAVORITE films, the gossip columnists had nothing 
important to report until 1949, when 
FISHING Gable married Lady Sylvia Ashley, 
former wife of Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 
Three weeks later his close friends 
MOTORS! say that Gable knew he had made a mis- 
take. Summed up simply, he is an out- 
doors man; she is an indoors woman. 
They were divorced in 1952. 


When he married Kay Williams 
Spreckels last July none of his friends 
were surprised. The two had known each 
other for 14 years. Not since Carole 
Lombard has Gable had a companion 
whose interests so well match his own. 
Kay Gable hunts, fishes, and has the 
kind of gay independence that Gable 
finds appealing. 

At a Hollywood party last fall, a 
boyish Clark Gable lighted a cigar and 
began to talk about the wonderful insti- 
tution of fatherhood. Gable had let out 
the secret. To their friends, the Gables’ 
happy anticipation was all the more 
painful a few weeks later with the loss 
of their expected baby. 

If the sharing of disappointment is 
a necessary part of marriage, then Clark 
and Kay Gable have added one. more 
bond between them. Friends feel that 
King Clark Gable may have at last 
found his Queen, that at last he will find 
lasting happiness. Nobody, they say sin- 
cerely, deserves it more. 
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Would you do best, and be happiest, as a lawyer? A doctor? 


A farmer? A factory worker? Psychologists can now help you 


pick a career where you fit by using ... Those tests 


that tell your future 


By Dona Lp S. STROETZEL 


UT yourself for a moment into the brown oxfords of 
Peak Smith,” accountant. You are 37, happily 

married, and father of three young children. For 
nearly 13 years, you have worked for a small Kansas 
manufacturing concern. One day, you walk into your 
employer’s office and ask why you haven’t had a raise 
lately. You hardly expect the boss to say, as he does: 

“John, I may as well be blunt. You have no future 
here. You can stay on, but you’ll get no more raises. You 
haven't got what it takes to advance in my organization.” 

Just like that. You are stunned. Questions flash 
through your mind. Was the boss simply in a bad mood? 
Or did he mean it? Should you look for an accounting 
job somewhere else? Or strive to do a better job and 
prove to the boss that he’s wrong? Have you really got 
what it takes for accounting? Or should you, at your 
age, enter a different field? You're worried, confused. 

In this respect, though your troubles may seem 
heavy, you are in much the same position as the lad of 
17 wondering which of a dozen careers to study for— 
or the older person pondering what part-time job to seek 
in retirement. You have a decision to make—and you 
probably need guidance. Today, an ever-increasing num- 
ber of Americans are finding that kind of help in apti- 
tude tests or, more broadly speaking, psychological tests 
of all kinds. 

There are some 4,000 to 6,000 of these tests. For a 
fee ranging from $25 to $350, you can take a carefully 
selected group of a dozen or more at a recognized voca- 
tional guidance center (usually run by a university or 
professional counseling firm). This brain-picking proc- 
ess, to be thorough, requires six hours to three days. 


Is it worth the time and expense? Can the tests 
really point to a job you will like and succeed in? The 
Kansas accountant mentioned above, a Town JOURNAL 
subscriber who took a series of tests after reading “Pick 
a Future—Not Just a Job” (June 1955), asked us pre- 
cisely that. “The tests indicated I would probably do 
well as a doctor,” he wrote us, “and very well as a law- 


What are the questions like? 
Try these samples 


INTELLIGENCE 


1. To flaunt is to (a) con- 
ceal, (b) display, (c) expire, 
(d) ride. 

2. How many blocks: (a) 10 
(b) 13, (c) 12, (d) 14. 


Army General Classification Test 


SCIENTIFIC TALENT 


1. If you stack nickels in one pile 10 feet high, it will 
contain: (a) about $100——, (b) about $200——, 
(c) about $225——, (d) over $250——. If unable to an- 
swer, put check here (e) ——. 

2. Four gears are connected 

as shown in drawing. A has 

200 teeth, B has 80 teeth, C 

has 60 teeth, and D has 10 

teeth. How many turns will 

A make when D makes one 

complete turn? 


Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test 


PERSONALITY 


1. Do you remain calm when a friend is in pain? (Yes) 
(7) (No). 2. Do you spend many evenings with friends? 
(Yes) (7) (Neo). 3. In conversations, do you often 
gesture with your hands and head? (Yes) (7) (No). 


Thurstone Temperament Schedule 


ART JUDGMENT 


Select the picture which 7) 
shows the best shape for bowl ie | 
of vase. 


Meier Art Judgment Tests 


See page 96 for answers 
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yer or teacher. I'm willing, even at my 
age. to go to college nights or make any 
other reasonable sacrifices to enter one 
of those fields. But I must know whether 
you can really trust those tests!” 

That was a challenge—important 
enough to warrant a thorough answer. 
So we interviewed test authors and pub- 
lishers, personnel chiefs and industrial 
psychologists in many parts of the coun- 
try. We visited four testing centers and, 
for firsthand experience. some of our 
editors took tests themselves. 

In a moment, I'll list our conclu- 
sions, but first a quick look at the tight 
grip those tests have on nearly all of us. 
It’s pretty fantastic! One career selec- 
tion test alone. authored by Dr. Fred- 
eric Kuder of Duke University, has been 
used by 12 million Americans. 


The best of the tests purport to 
measure with fair accuracy everything 
from your probable success as an 
airplane mechanic or an insurance sales- 
man to your fitness for executive leader- 
ship.. With special tests, the psychol- 
ogists can— where it’s pertinent — 
measure your sense of humor, sense of 
rhythm and even your ability to tell a 
good painting from a bad one. They can 
gauge whether you. as an oldster, have 
the right attitude towards retirement— 
or if you, as a young father, take the 
correct tack towards your children. 

You run into psychological tests in 
the schools, where teachers use them to 
measure learning ability in the grades 
to help determine whether a _ pupil 
should take a commercial, industrial 
arts or college preparatory course in 
high school. Colleges take scholastic ap- 
titude tests into account, too, when 
youngsters apply for admission. (More 
than $4 million in scholarships have 
gone, since 1942, to high scorers in the 
2\%-hour Science Talent Search Test.) 

In the armed forces, psychological 
testing may determine, in large meas- 
ure, whether you wind up as a latrine 
scrubber, cook or officer. The Air Force, 
1 found, wouldn’t think of assigning a 
“Stanine 1”—its lowest test rating on a 
1 to 9 scale—to anything complicated 
like photography or radar school. 

When you apply for a job in in- 
dustry, the personnel man may insist 
that you take aptitude and other tests 
before giving you a “yes” or “no” an- 
swer. TOWN JOURNAL checked 42 large 
companies, found 33 using tests. 


How can you gauge a person’s 
real ability with a few minutes testing. 
or even with several hours or days? In 
many ways, say the psychologists. In 
an intelligence test, for example. the 
extent of your vocabulary gives one 
clue. So does your solution to a theo- 
retical problem like: “What would you, 
as a junior clerk, do if the boss walked 
through the office while you were read- 
ing a newspaper instead of working? 
Hide the paper quickly? Pretend to be 
clipping it? Try to interest him in a 
headline by reading it aloud? Go on 
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‘Wherever you farm... 
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DEPENDABLE 


AC FUEL PUMPS 
St 
are as close 
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as your ~ 


nearesf... 


SERVICE 
STATION...4— 


FARM IMPLEMENT DEALER 
OR SERVICE GARAGE 


AC Fuel Pumps were the first mecharical pumps 
and they have maintained leadership by constant 
improvement to meet the increasing demands 
of the motoring public. 


When you replace — replace with AC, the fuel 
pump that has proved itself on millions of vehicles. 


Watch WIDE WIDE WORLD and BIG TOWN on NBC-TV 





AC SPARK PLUG Be THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 





“I've taken 
a load 
off my 


“I’m a Tampax user now—and is it ever 
wonderful! 1 didn’t even begin to realize 
how much I must have worried and fret- 
ted over ‘the other way.’ Tampax makes 
you feel like heaving one big, heart-felt 
sigh of relief-—suddenly you seem as free 
as you do on any day! I’ve certainly taken 
a load off my mind by adopting it.” 


Internal sanitary protection has that 
effect on many people. By freeing you 
from the bulk and inconvenience of an 
external pad, it frees your mind, too. In 
fact, many Tampax users insist they tend 
to forget completely about time-of-the- 
month. All sorts of nagging reminders 
vanish—no odor problems, no disposal 
problems, no carrying problems! No won- 
der the restrained little Tampax package 
is tucked away unobtrusively in millions 
of bureau drawers, dressing tables and 
medicine chests. 

Why delay any longer in getting this 
more modern, much more comfortable 
form of sanitary protection? Pick up a 
package of Tampax at your nearest drug 
or notion counter and try it! (3 absorb- 
encies: Regular, Super, Junior.) You're 
bound to like it! Tampax Incorporated, | 
Palmer, Mass. 





Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


reading? Or fold up the paper and re- 
sume work?” The last answer purport- 
edly shows the greatest degree of social 
intelligence, an important factor in jobs 
like receptionist or salesman. 

Intelligence, of course, isn’t every- 
thing—and testers don’t stop there. 
“More and more, we are learning that 
the world is full of ineffective geniuses 
and successful morons,” reports King 
Whitney, director of New York’s Per- 
sonnel Laboratory. “Other factors, like 
drive, ambition and how you like your 
job enter into work success. So we must 
probe your personality.” 

One popular personality test, the 
Minnesota Multiphasic, focuses 566 
true-false statements on this area so vi- 
tal to job efficiency and enjoyment. 
Whether you’re suspicious, unhappy 
with yourself, subject to “ups and 
downs,” or unhappily married gener- 
ally shows up in your response to state- 
ments like “Often I cross the street in 
order not to meet someone I see.” 


You may be asked, in one test 
used by a large number of industrial 
firms, to merely “draw a house” or 
“draw a man” or “draw a woman.” 
What can your crude sketches possibly 
mean? Not much to you, perhaps, but 
to the clinical psychologist such so- 
called projective tests can result in a 
report like the following: 

This applicant is an exceptionally 
intelligent individual. There is no doubt 
about his capacity for handling the in- 
tellectval demands of the position under 
consideration. He is, however, extremely 
shy, insecure, easily upset and moody. 
His work output is inconsistent and his 
ability to get along with others ques- 
tionable. No better than a fair risk even 
in a tight labor market. 

A man, of course, might be intelli- 
gent and stable but lack capacity for a 
job or interest in it. So there are apti- 
tude tests for specific lines of work. The 
Purdue Peg Board test, for example, 
weeds out people who do not have the 
necessary manual dexterity or hand-eye 
co-ordination for an assembly line. 
(Racing against the examiner’s stop- 
watch, you fit tiny round pegs into tiny 
round holes—and may find, as I did, 
that you’re all thumbs.) Similarly, the 
Kuder Vocational Preference test gets 
at your interests—the kinds of work 
you like—with 144 questions. 

“Would you rather read lessons to 
a blind student, keep a record of traffic 
past a certain point, or interview people 
in a survey of public opinion?” Silly as 
these choices may seem, they mesh into 
a meaningful interest pattern. Yours 
may reveal that you like “group ac- 
tivity’; so do the answers usually given 
by successful clergymen or store man- 
agers—an obvious hint that you might 
do well in one of these fields. 


Will such yardsticks, not - our 
own initiative, determine the jobs that 
we and our children get in the years to 
come? Yes, but only to some extent. 
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Don’t forget that the testers themselves 
regard results as indicative, not conclu- 
sive. “Tests help,” one personnel man 
put it to me, “but they have limitations. 
They show what a man ought to be able 
to do—not necessarily what he will do. 
Sometimes, there’s a big difference.” 

Tests are worth taking though, es- 
pecially when combined with expert 
guidance counseling. In Philadelphia, 
for example, a father had stubbornly 
insisted that his son be an engineer, 
pooh-poohing the youngster’s desire to 
farm. When the father, in disgust, sent 
him to the Temple clinic to “prove 
through tests that he should be an en- 
gineer,” the tests proved the boy right. 
Today, he has his own farm. 

Often, the tests are valuable chiefly 
because they indicate what lines of 
work to avoid. Simple tests, for ex- 
ample, can indicate in advance whether 
you can ever master shorthand or 
Morse code. Some people can’t—and 
knowing that before you take a course 
can save months of fruitless study. The 
Air Force proved that during World 
War II when it permitted 1,000 men to 
enter pilot training regardless of their 
test grades. Of the 150 with the lowest 
grades, every one flunked pilot training! 


Interested by now in taking 
some tests? Or in having your teen-ager 
take them? There are many good test- 
ing centers. Usually, you pay a lower 
fee at those run by universities, though 
the more expensive commercial testers 
often know business needs better. The 
size of the fee does not necessarily gov- 
ern the quality of testing; state employ- 
ment offices and a few universities even 
give tests and counseling free. Ask your 
high school principal where to visit; or 
get recommendations from the chair- 
man of the psychology department of a 
nearby university or from the American 
Psychological Association, 1333 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Answer test questions candidly— 
that’s more advice from the skilled coun- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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before you renew a single policy, 
find out about Hartford's 
1-Policy “Package” Plan 


There are two ways to insure your 
home, your personal belongings and 
your personal liability. 

One way is to buy three or more 
separate insurance policies. 


But there’s a much better way! Let 
your Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany Group Agent tell you about it. 


Let him combine the fire, theft, 
liability and other insurance you need 
for your home. Get ONE policy —a 
Hartford “Package” Policy. Doing 
this can save you as much as 20% of 
what you would have to pay for 
separate policies giving you the same 
broad and dependable protection. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company ... New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company ... 


Don’t overlook the real convenience 
of a Hartford “Package” Policy, 
either. Just one policy to keep track 
of ... one policy to pay for. And, if 
you wish, installments can be 
arranged to fit your budget. 


Get the whole story of this modern 
protection from your Hartford Group 
Agent now. Or, if it’s more conven- 
ient, mail us the coupon below. We'll 
send you easy-to-read literature 
describing our 1-Policy Plan. 


A final—and important —point. 
There’s no need to wait until your 
present policies expire before enjoy- 
ing the advantages of a Hartford 


“Package” Policy. Your Hartford 
Group Agent can arrange the details 
for you at once. 


All this dependable Hartford 
protection in one package! 
Our 1- Policy Plan insures you against 

Fire Liability 
Windstorm Theft 
Losses away Hail 

from home ne 
Falling Objects 
Glass Breakage ~ : 
Aircraft Damage Explosion 
Vehicle Damage Additional Living 
Vandalism Expense 


Smoke 
Collapse 





...and other hazards, too 


r-— CLIP—FILL OUT—MAIL TODAY 


Name 


Address 


City 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group 
Hartford 15, Conn., Dept. J 


Your modern 1-Policy “Package” Plan sounds interesting. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send the litera- 
ture you offer. 


a 





Keeping ‘Up. -to-date 


IN YOUR HOME 


eeeeeeeeBY SWITCHING HANDLES on this new electric "Triple 
Trimmer," you can edge lawns (as pictured), cut 
back hedges, and trim grass close to flowerbeds, 
trees and buildings. Cutting blade spins at 17,000 
rpm; it's double-locked onto the shaft so it can't 
come off accidentally. Manufactured by Stranges, 


Inc., 794 Central Ave., Highland Park, Ill. Price, 
under $30. 


& RADICAL NEW METHOD of cleaning wall-to-wall cot- 
ton carpet in the home has been developed by the 
Hoover Company on a research contract with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The job is still 
one for a professional rug cleaner who will go to 
your home with the new cleaning machine and a 
special detergent. Even heavily soiled cotton 
carpet can be restored in one day by the new 
process. Lots of suds are worked through carpet 
pile by a specially designed rotating brush, and 
then sucked up through a vacuum nozzle at the 
outer edge of the brush. In this way, both suds 
and soil are removed, leaving a clean, dry carpet. 
The new machines are not yet available to rug 
cleaners, but will be soon. 


eeeeA SATINY GLAZE with an unusually hard surface, 
which resists silverware scratches, is used on this 
new dinnerware designed by Russel Wright for 
Knowles China Co. Decorations are placed to make 
food look like a picture. Sixteen-piece starter 
sets are $12.95 for patterns—-or $9.95 for un- 
decorated antique white. Shapes of serving pieces 


are unusual—-see them in use, in the home pictured 
on page 54. 


YOU'VE BEEN CAUTIONED against bleaching any of the 
easy-care, wrinkle-shed cottons so popular now in 
summer clothes. The reason was the possibility 
that resin used to finish the fabrics would some- 
times react with chlorine bleach to discolor and 
weaken the fabric. Now, experiments in the Everglaze 
laboratories prove you'll have good results by using 
sodium perborate bleaches on your carefree cottons. 


WHEN YOU SAND PAINTED SURFACES, ordinary sandpaper 
"loads" with paint particles; soon the sheet be- 
comes smooth and won't cut. A new "No-Load" fin- 
ishing paper by Armour and Co., Alliance, Ohio, is 
treated so paint particles won't stick to it. 
Available in hardware stores, in several grits and 
sizes. Ask for Crystolon, to sand coatings on 
metal surfaces; Garnet, for coatings on wood. 


eeeeeeeCIRCLE YOUR FINGER with new Ringlet Clothes Pins 
and your hands are free to handle clothes. Made 
of Monsanto's Lustrex styrene plastic, the pins do 
not absorb moisture or dirt-—-you can leave them 
right on the line. They cost about 20¢ a dozen, in 
housewares departments, hardware and chain stores. 
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PERFECT CHOCOLATE PIES IN HALF THE TIME! 


1. 1 xtra-grand chocolate filling . . . exclusive Walter Baker 


chocolate flavor. 
YQ F . : ): “1s ‘ 
4+ Extra-easy, too! Jell-O Pudding and Pie Filling cooks in 
about ¢ minutes! 
oOo 


J. Extra-good for puddings—perfect for pies! Better try 


some soon, 





BAGBY. FPG 


LOVELY MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson’s hilltop 
home, restored as it was when he lived there, is perhaps 
the most interesting historic residence in America. 


WILSON, FPG 


FOUR CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELDS edge close to Fredericksburg, Va., 60 miles south 
on U.S. 1. Before going round them, see 3-D displays at Park Service headquarters. 


WILSON, FPG 


TRADITION-HALLOWED U.S. Naval Academy is 


See the Ss l ghts aro und D. "ts main “sight” at Annapolis—little town of cobbled streets 


and Georgian homes, an hour’s drive from Washington. 


and geta... 


HE trouble with travel, we've 


I found, is that you never stay any- 
= where long enough to get past the 
standard sights. So you often miss good 


spots that permanent residents enjoy. 
That happened to our family when 
we first visited Washington, D.C. Just 


; oo 3 
like the other 41% million visitors to the 
capital each year, we saw the Capitol 
and the Smithsonian, the Lincoln Me- 


morial and the White House, and the 
rest. But now we live in Washington. So 
we know that the Ford Theater where 


2 Lincoln was shot is a dusty museum not 
half as interesting as, say, the FBI prac- 
tice range. We know that Mount Vernon 
is fascinating—but that very few of the 


1.8 million people who go there each 
year ever turn a mere block off their 
route to see Alexandria. 

Yet this was George Washington’s 


: home town ... where he went to church, 
By Peter J. CELLIERS did his marketing, belonged to the local 
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SHOSTAL 


BULLET-SCARRED HEADQUARTERS of Union com- 
mander are near General Mead’s Gettysburg statue— 
one of 2,390 that clutter decisive Civil War battlefield. 


WILSON, FPG 


SOME 2 MILLION A YEAR see Mount Vernon. Few 
turn one block off route to cobbled streets Washington 
walked in quaint Colonial tobacco port of Alexandria. 


Masons and fire company. Many streets 
of this Colonial tobacco port are paved 
with cobbles brought over from 18th 
Century England as ballast in sailing 
ships. Washington recruited his first 
command at Gadsby’s Tavern here— 
and rode off to the French and Indian 
War. Nearby, also restored, is the old- 
est apothecary store in the country— 
exhibiting Martha Washington’s order 
for a quart of castor oil, among other 
pharmaceutical museum items. And few 
people know that the tomb of the Rev- 
olutionary War’s Unknown Soldier is in 
the churchyard of Alexandria’s Pres- 
byterian Meeting House. 

Within a few hours’ drive of the 
nation’s capital you can relive the vio- 
lence of the Civil War and the leisure 
of Colonial plantation life, see old fish- 
ing villages and quiet mountain home- 
steads, places that gave rise to the ideas 

(Continued on page 90) 
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UNIQUE WILLIAMSBURG, VA., four hours from Washington, is a complete 18th- 
Century city—dominated by the Colonial Governor’s Palace and its formal gardens. 


CRIFFIN. FPG 


NATURAL BRIDGE near Lexington rivals 
Luray Caverns as Virginia’s top scenic lure. It 
was originally surveyed by George Washington. 


LUOMA PHOTOS 


HARPERS FERRY, where Shenan- 
doah and Potomac Rivers meet, is 
site of John Brown’s bold stand. 








PORE IRE LIT S 


a 


— PHOTOS: HOWLAND 


BRAND-NEW KITCHEN (above) was the only major expense in 
remodeling. Joan picked a new French blue formica for counter 
tops, paired it with cocoa brown. When partitions were removed, 
the beams had to stay. But aren’t they an asset, paneled in the 
same pecky cypress used on kitchen divider? Joan sanded the old 
floor, then painted it orange, speckled with white, black and blue. 
Paper on one living room wall (left) repeats the kitchen colors. 
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A nice place 
to live 
-upstairs 


By Katuryn LARSON 


HOME FURNISHINGS EDITOR 


What the Lerricks did to this 
8-room house will give you ideas 


. if you’re a young couple and 


need a home and office PLACE TO HANG cooking tools is made of wood 
bars, supported by curtain rod brackets. Miss the 


if youre soon to be married refrigerator? Joan has a freezer downstairs, manages 
; 4 x with the under-counter one, at left, for daily needs. 
and will move in with the folks 


... lf your home is too big and you 
want to make an upstairs apart- 
ment to rent 


ROOMY OLD HOUSE in Suffern, N. Y., was 
ideally located for Dr. Alan Lerrick—he and his 
wife could live upstairs. Plan shows where they 
knocked out partitions between bedrooms to open 
up a large L-shaped kitchen-living room. End 
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Joy-riding in pore National Park, Alberta. Canada’s vast national sanc- 
For outdoors fun, scenic thrills ee truly splendid vacation settings — wonderful places for peace- 


atching, fishing, camping, complete relaxation. If you would 
heed the call of the sea instead, 59,000 nautical miles of coastline await your 


29, 000 square m iles pleasure. See _ eo = po agent soon. No passport needed. 
of National Parks 


in cool, uncrowded 


Cana NE; 


... Vacations 
Unlimited ! 


You'll live in carefree luxury at Canada’s Go back to the charm of old-world ways 
resorts — the hospitality’s grand, superb in Canada, a land of colourful pageants, 
facilities for sports are near to hand. friendly festivals, intriguing historic sites. 


Souvenirs of your Canadian holiday are Easy-travelling roads skirt sunny coasts, 
out of the ordinary class—unique native strike into soaring mountains, flow through 
handicrafts, woollens, blankets, furs, china. lovely lakelands in this vivid playground. 

ies ciel me ee OR ee Ree ee Oe 


01.1-25-56-03 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 
Check Vy as required. Please send me 
(€) The Canapian VACATION PACKAGE containing: 
* A new, 48-page, full-colour booklet, “Canapa... 


Vacations UNumrrep” describing holiday attrac- 
tions in all parts of Canada. 


Detailed, 37” x 20”, full-colour “Canapa-U.S. 
Roap Map” of all Canada and northern U.S.A. 


“How To Enter Canapa”...helpful information 
on customs regulations, etc. 


(C0 The catalogue of “Canadian Travel and Wildlife Films”. 


Name ae 
PLEASE PRINT 





Address 


SS SS See ee State 





We outlawed 
allowances 


By Mary CLarKE 


E HAVE stopped handing out 
allowances. Our children earn 
their spending money. 

Sounds pretty tough, doesn’t it? As 
a result, though, I now have lots of will- 
ing help, and the children have much 
more money for themselves. 

As allowance day rolled around, 
and the three children stood with out- 
stretched palms, demanding their 
shares, I found myself growing more 
and more irritated at their attitude of 
expecting that money as their right. Of 
course each was supposed to perform 
certain tasks during the week as his 
part of home maintenance; yet, oftener 
than not, some jobs were neglected or 
done in a slipshod way. And they re- 
sented it when I reminded them that 
they had work to do. 

One evening, as their father was 
doling out allowances, Grandpa _re- 
marked quietly to my husband, “Edwin, 
do you remember the bills you used to 
present to me—10¢ for laying the fire, 
10¢ for carrying out the ashes, 10¢ for 
sweeping the front walk? It used to 
come to a sizable sum at the end of 
the week. Seems to me I have one or 
two of those bills lying about in my 
desk now.” 

My husband’s glance met mine. 
That evening we had a conference with 
the children; and we started a new 
allowance system. 


Our pay-by-the-job system has 
been in operation for six months now; 
and it’s a part of our family life that 
will stay with us for years to come. 

No longer do the older children 
quit the dinner table in haste, mutter- 
ing defensively: “Homework.” 

No more do I find untidy bedrooms 
and unmade beds awaiting me after the 
children have left for school. 

Not now are window washing and 
floor scrubbing undertaken reluctantly. 

At times our three even vie to do 
chores they used to shun! 

The secret? Mysterious little marks 
on the kitchen blackboard opposite 
each of the children’s names. Each 
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mark represents one work unit com- 
pleted, and may be redeemed for 10¢. 

The marks have even become a 
family banking system. If one child 
owes another money, they'll swap chalk 
marks! Whenever they want money, 
they ask for a dollar or two, and erase 
10 or 20 of their due-marks. 

Under this system, Edwin and I 
are happy to hand out money because 
the children have really earned it. 


BAUMANN 

All this lightens my household 
tasks, heightens family morale, and 
best of all, teaches the children that 
they have to work for what they get. 
The future citizens in our house are 
not going to expect that the world 
owes them a living. They'll be ready 
to go out and dig for it—just as today 
they go out and dig in our garden for 
a few marks on the kitchen blackboard. 


End 


Do you agree with Mrs. Clarke 
that children should earn their spend- 
ing money? Won't you tell us in a 
letter how you handle allowances at 
‘your house? We will pay for letters 
that we print. Address: Allowances, 
Town Journat, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. —The Editors 
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This is one of many letters on file illustrat- 
ing “Service Beyond the Contract” as 
performed daily by local, independent 
stock company agents and brokers repre- 
senting the N. 8B. & M. GROUP. To enjoy 
those many extra services, consult your 
classified phone book or write us for the 
names of our representatives in your com- 
munity. 


eS , ey 
Nip oe GROUT 
eee (ee. 2 oe 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
150 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 

° 


N. B. & M. GROUP is represented by 12,000 agents 
countrywide ... writes fire and allied coverages; 
automobile; ocean and inland marine; surety and 
fidelity bonds; all casualty lines... maintains 
claim-adjusting service Worldwide for policy- 
holders’ convenience. 





How to avoid “wildcat hair” 


Hunting for a greaseless hair tonic? 


Vitalis tames wild hair with V-7, the 
unique grooming discove sry that’s not 
mineral, vegetable or animal oil. You 
never have an unsightly, over-slick, 
plastered-down look. 


And Vitalis protects you handsomely 
from hair and scalp dryness. Try it— 
you'll like it. (And your mate will 
purr with pleasure. ) 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





DO MORE PLANING JOBS | 


with LOW-COST BELSAW j 


Low Down Payment..Easy Terms 
Exclusive MONEY-MAKING Features: Full 1214°x6” 
capacity © Power feeds at 14’ to 34’ 8 or 


EAR WAX DROPS 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT'S 
fa DROPS or POULTICE 


TOOTH GUM, TOO 


TWO sec 
SUPP Om rin, 
o 


au 
MA% Comey vy 


TWO SELF-SUPPORTING 
RURAL COMMUNITY 
CENTERS 


for! | Bae ae 


RAKES + PLOWS - CULTIVATES + SAWS 
DOZER - HARROWS - HAULS - MOWS- CUTS 
SPRAYS + ROLLS + THLS - SNOW-PLOW 
Eshetman Tractors, Tillers 
Rotary owers for 
Lawns and Gardens 
Ady ed in GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. Thousands of Satisfied Geom. 
Write for Free Literature 
ESHELMAN CO., Dept. R-274, 
_108 Light St., Balte. 2, Ma. 


+ PHOWLLTVE “s3¥I0g Surddiys 





ZUD removes RUST s STAINS Sun 


| COPPER POTS 
METALS 


Vom BATHTUBS - SINKS - oto 


saanet OR, Nitung a 


F Guaranteed by ey ZUD is sold at Grocers, 
Good Housekeeping Hordwore, Dept., 10* Stores 


£2708 soveanstn WED RUSTAIN PRODUCTS, 





MARKING PENCIL 


White ‘A On 
ith ing! 


The story of how two rural towns success- 
fully solved a pressing problem—how to raise 


funds for a local recreation center. 


In concise, clear language the 32-page il- 


lustrated 


report details the fund-raising ef- 


RusT 
STAINS 


P. 0. BOX 502, FAIR LAWN, NJ. 





forts of the citizens of Harwich-on-Cape-Cod, 
Mass., and Lillington, North Carolina — how 
they capitalized on their assets by enlisting 
every hand available. it outlines the many 
activities carried on year round at those two 
centers, and tells how other communities can 
benefit from these experiences 

For your FREE copy, send postcard with 
name and address to: 

RURAL 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


REFILLS IN 6 COLORS 


AT VARIETY AND STATIONERY STORES EVERYWHERE 


LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION, ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


Quickies 


for easier homemaking 


Pruning Tip—Before you begin to 
prune the bushes in your back yard, lay 
down two pieces of rope, side by side. 
Put pruned branches across the ropes 
and tie them up for hauling away.— 


Mrs. Helen Boileau, California 


Makeshift Mallet—You can use a 
hammer as a mallet by slipping a rub- 
ber crutch tip over the hammer head.— 
Mrs. Josephine Rowen, lowa 


Hamburger Press—Form ground 
meat into balls and lay them on a sheet 
of waxed paper. Cover with another 
sheet of waxed paper. Set a shallow 
cookie tin on top of the paper and press 
down to shape meat balls into flat cakes 
—all at once—Mrs. N. W. Walter, 
California 


To Make Round Hole—A large 


threaded bolt will serve as an emer- 


gency file for smoothing a hole in wood. 


—H. Leeper, Ohio 


Keeping Coffee Hot— When serving a 
large group, keep coffee hot in 
deep well cooker. Set burner on lowest 
heat so coffee will not boil—Mrs. 
Stirling Cavender, Texas 


your 


Pastry Board Cover—Store your can- 
vas-covered pastry board in a plastic 
pillow case between bakings. This will 
save rolling up and putting away the 
canvas each time you use the board.— 


Mrs. H. A. Bjorklund, Minnesota 


Remove Wrinkles—Fabrics of man- 
made fibers will come out of the dryer 
wrinkle-free if two dampened towels 
are placed in the dryer with the clothes. 
Run dryer on low for five minutes.— 


Elizabeth Reeves, Michigan 


Hide Extra Cord—Loop up the extra 
cord from lamps, radio and TV and se- 
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cure with a rubber band. Arrange the 
location of the extra loops so they are 
hidden behind the furniture. Much 
safer and neater this way.—Donald 
Hoffman, Ohio 


Handy Shower Cap—Pin your shower 
cap to the inside of the shower curtain 
with a plastic clothes pin. Then it’s al- 
ways at hand—but out of sight—Mrs. 
L. Hampton Swann, Alabama 


Storage Suggestion—Nails, tacks and 
other small hardware items can be 
stored in the divisions of a plastic ice 
cube tray. It’s easy to keep them sepa- 
rated and takes but a moment to find 
the items.—Mrs. Peter Ewoldt, lowa 


Extend Door Stop—lI{ the door stops 
you have are too short to keep the knob 
from striking the wall, extend each stop 


by removing the rubber bumper and re- 
placing it with an inexpensive small, 
solid sponge rubber ball.—Frank A. 
Javor, New Jersey 


Store Pet Food—Store opened cans 
of dog and cat food in wide-mouthed 
screwtop jars. Then they won’t smell up 
your refrigerator—Mrs. Arly H. Reedy, 
Michigan 


Attention Fishermen!—Pinch alu- 
minum foil around dangling hooks when 
not in use. Carry extra hooks in foil, in 
a leather purse. This precaution may 
prevent a painful accident.—Mrs. Sue 
Allen Collins, Texas 


Ever-Ready Onions—Chop onions 
finely. Then place onions in a small 
plastic ice cube tray and freeze. Store 
the frezen cubes in a plastic bag in 
your freezer and use for seasoning.— 
Mrs. Pearl Vaught, Texas 


Suds Remover—When suds are hard 
to rinse from the sink, blot them with a 
towel.—Mrs. Lonnie B. Fields, Georgia 


WE WILL pay $5 ON PUBLICATION FOR each 
household hint we print. Quickies must be 
original and not previously published. Ad- 
dress: Quickies, Town JourNAL, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. We are sorry that we cannot 
return any material sent to this department. 
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Utica cook is active in amateur theatrical groups 


Michigan’s Governor Williams Congratulates Top Cook 


Mrs. Clinton Fulton entered cooking 
competition “for a lark,’ but she 
ended up with 11 awards—including 
the blue ribbon Governor Williams is 
presenting to her. And Mrs. Fulton 
won them all at last fall’s Michigan 
State Fair. 

Amateur theatricals and cooking 
are Mrs. Fulton’s favorite hobbies. 
And she has a favorite yeast, too— 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
“It’s so dependable,” she says. “‘And 
keeps for months.” 


You’ll prefer Fleischmann’s too! Like 
prize-winning cooks you'll find it’s 
handier to serve yeast-raised special- 
ties with Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast on your shelf. It keeps for 
months—always ready. And it’s easy 
to use, rises fast every time. When 
you bake at home use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast—the very best. 


Get the New 
“Thrifty Three” 





Hungry little “Indians” don’t like to wait; and 
they don’t have to in homes where Mom has 


a dependable, fast-cooking “Pyrofax Gas” 


Range. Budget-priced for thrift —beauty-styled 
for smartness —a “Pyrofax Gas” Range takes 


both the “guess” and the work out of cooking, 


baking, broiling. Standard and deluxe models 





in 20”, 30” and 36” sizes—with prices 
starting at a low $99.50. Get “Pyrofax” gas 
and a “Pyrofax Gas” Range; you'll find the 

whole family will welcome the change! 


Bottied and Bulk— ‘Quality Controlied” 
Distributed in 31 States east of the Rockies 


“Pyrofax”’ is a registered trade-mark of Pyrofax Gas Corporation 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


See yellow pages of phone book for nearest distributor 





Mrs. Kennedy’s 


Five Pounds 
of Sugar 


—and why she can’t always have it shipped by 
the most efficient form of transportation 


D) ing-ding-aing! The cash register at the 
checkout counter is busy ringing up Mrs. 
Kennedy’s groceries. A sack of flour — three 
cans of peaches — five pounds of sugar... 

There’s more than food included in every 
price the cash register rings up. There are 
distribution costs — including freight trans- 
portation, Everything Mrs. Kennedy buys — 
whether it’s sugar or a new suite of furni- 
ture — must be shipped to her home town by 
freight. So it’s Mrs. Kennedy who pays the 
freight bill when the cash register rings. 

It is to keep Mrs. Kennedy’s freight bill — 
and yours —as low as possible that a Cabinet 
Committee appointed by the President rec- 
ommended that our national transportation 
policy be revised. If the whole business 
seems remote to you, maybe it will become 
more meaningful if we tell you the story of 
Mrs. Kennedy’s five pounds of sugar. 

+ * * * 

Let’s say that Mrs. Kennedy lives in St. Louis. 
A good deal of the sugar sold in St. Louis 
comes from New Orleans, where it is refined. 
Between New Orleans and St. Louis, there 
are three ways of shipping that sugar — by 
truck, by barge on the Mississippi River, and 
by railroad. 

Let us assume further that the railroads 
between New Orleans and St. Louis find 
that, due to increased operating efficiencies, 
they can reduce their freight rates on sugar 
and still make a profit. Obviously, the 
reduced rate on sugar should benefit every- 
one involved — the sugar producers, the 
grocery stores, and finally, the hundreds of 
thousands of consumers in the St. Louis 
area like Mrs. Kennedy. 


But the proposed rate reduction is never put 
through. In this imaginary but representa- 
tive case, the application for the reduced 


rate may be held up for months and then 
finally denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The railroads are forced to 
charge a higher rate than would otherwise 
be necessary. The reason, taken from many 
ICC decisions, is that the reduced railroad 
rate would “adversely affect” the competing 
forms of transportation. 


In short, in cases of this kind, government 
regulation shields the other forms of trans- 
portation from railroad competition — at the 
expense of Mrs. Kennedy. 


It is precisely this kind of situation which 
is at the heart of the Cabinet Committee's 
recommendations for revision of our 
national transportation policy. 

The Cabinet Committee was appointed by 
the President of the United States to make 
a “comprehensive review of over-all Federal 
transportation policies...and submit recom- 
mendations.” The Committee consisted of 
five members of the President’s Cabinet and 
two other high government officials—men of 
such outstanding national stature that any 
Suggestion that they would consider only 
one side of a case is absurd. 


The report of the Cabinet Committee 
was unanimously approved by its members 
after intensive study, during which the views 
of all forms of transportation were given 
full consideration. Among its key findings 
and recommendations are: 


eThat government regulation of rates, as 
presently applied, frequently denies the 
public the benefits of the most efficient 
form of transportation — with conse- 
quent financial loss to the entire nation. 


eThat, in the public interest, no freight 
rate should be kept higher than other- 
wise necessary, merely to shield some 


other form of transportation from the 
effects of fair competition. 


The Cabinet Committee recommendations 
would apply with equal force to every form 
of transportation, and would give no prefer- 
ential treatment either to railroads or their 
competitors. 


The Cabinet Committee recommendations, 
if enacted, would by no means end rate regu- 
lation. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would still have power to deny proposed 
rates which would be above a reasonable 





maximum or below a reasonable minimum, 
or below cost, or unjustly discriminatory 
Shippers and the public would continue to 
be fully protected by the ICC against all 
abuses including any possibility of a 
return to transportation “rate wars.” 


Every kind of freight would continue to 
“pay its way” on the railroads, which would 
not be permitted to carry some freight at a 
loss that would have to be made up on other 
traffic. Such a practice would be contrary to 
the laws of economics, of common sense, 
and of the United States government. 


There would be the widest opportunity for 
all forms of transportation to grow and pros- 
per. Each form of transportation has its own 
natural market — because each has certain 
definite advantages over the others. Cabinet 
Committee recommendations would permit 
transportation management the right to offer 
the most efficient service possible — and 
shippers and the public the right to choose 
the one that fits their needs. 


Thus, the principal factor in determining the 
“fair share” of traffic for each type of car- 
rier would be competition, not regulation, 


The growing public support for the princi- 
ples embodied in the report of the Cabinet 
Committee results from the recognition that 
they concern not transportation alone, but 
the vital interests of every one of us. In 
short, Mrs. Kennedy’s five pounds of sugar 
are your five pounds of sugar—and they 
represent everything else you buy as well 


+ * . * 


For additional information on the Cabinet 
Committee report and how it affects the 
American consumer, write for the free hook 
let, “Why Not Let Competition Work?’ 


Association 0 “American Ra ilroads 937 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Wonderful New First Aid 
for Children's Skin Injuries! 


Unlike iodine and other harsh liquid anti- 
septics which may sting and actually burn 
delicate tissues—new Unguentine works 
these four ways: 

1. Relieves pain fast! 


2. Provides long-lasting protection 
% against infection! 


3. Promotes healing! 


4. Prevents gauze from sticking 
to the injury! 


For scrapes and burns—helps ease the pain! 
Soothe on—no sting! Wash off—no stain! 


A Norwich Product 


New Improved 


UNGUENTINE 


with DIANESTOL® 
the miracle pain-reliever 





Write for Travel Variety 
nd 


Vacation Value 


and other fully _ illustrated 
brochures containing every- 
thing you need to know about 
afun-filled Vacation in 


Canada’s Family 
Variety Vacationland 


Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, | 
Room 468, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 


PLEASE PRINT 
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New life in the business boom 





(Continued from page 27) 


compete for construction materials; but 
in the long run, the consumer goods 
supply increases and holds prices back 
on most things. 

Jobs. When business growth halted 
early in °56, it looked as though unem- 
ployment would rise, and become a hot 
political issue by election day. Some- 
where between 700,000 and a million 
people enter the work'force each year; 
these are listed as unemployed if new 
jobs are not created for them or the 
workers they displace. Leading Demo- 
crats predicted that unemployment 
might rise to 5 million before Decem- 
ber (compared with 2.9 million now), 
but this appears unlikely. Expect a 
lively market for job-seekers’ services 
—and an improved chance of advance- 
ment if you stay put. 

Savings. Industrial expansion takes 
money—lots of it. Detroit Edison Co. 
is a typical case. It intends to spend 
$95 million to meet growing demands 
for electric power, raising about $60 
million of this from investors, the rest 
from retained profits and bank loans. 
This means competition for your sav- 
ings will grow more intense (see “Why 
Your Savings Grow Faster Now,” 
Town Journat, March). Your savings 
may earn more as 1955 rolls along. 

Your home town. The wave of ex- 
pansion dollars means new opportunity 
for your town to attract industry. Com- 
petition from other communities will 
continue keen, but many towns will suc- 
cessfully woo new factories and thereby 
offset with industrial payrolls any re- 
duction in the farm trade. 


What is this “prosperity through 
expansion” process that stirs up so 
much activity with relatively small 
amounts of money? The first step in 
any town generally comes with a manu- 
facturer’s investment in real estate. 
Then new railroad spurs, new roads, 
new electric power lines—sometimes 
whole new housing developments—are 
required. This creates jobs for construc- 
tion workers, draftsmen, engineers, 
architects, lawyers and the like. 

Next comes the purchase of build- 
ing materials, machinery and tools for 
the factory—and another wave of activi- 
ty extending perhaps thousands of 
miles away. When the new plant is 
ready for operation, it gives employ- 
ment to workers, many of whom will 
need new furniture, expanded utilities, 
and services of milkmen, doctors, bus 
drivers and others. Finally, the factory 
must sell its products—which means ad- 
vertising, salesmen, merchandising pro- 
grams and opportunities for retailers. 

That’s the bright side. But isn’t 
there a danger in rapid expansion? 

Some, of course. Businessmen may 
discover some day that they have gone 
too far—and have more capacity on 
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their hands than needed to supply their 
markets. Two things might happen 
then. First, they might sharply curtail 
further expansion, causing a recession 
in the construction and machine tool 
industries. Second, they might begin 
ruinous price-cutting to sell more goods 
and keep their factories busy. 

But all this seems unlikely in the 
months ahead. Since 1950, industry has 
increased its capacity by an astounding 
50%, and none of these things hap- 
pened. The reason is simple: Consum- 
ers want, and have been able to pay for, 
the goods that expanded plants have 
produced. Will this occur with current 
expansions? Leading business experts 
think so—but if they’re wrong, look out. 


All of which leads back to the 
consumers—ourselves. Are we likely to 
turn our backs on the products industry 
will be pouring out for us? Not accord- 
ing to surveys. Back in January and 
February, Federal Reserve Board ex- 
perts rang doorbells to discover how 
people like ourselves feel about the 
business situation, how our own future 
seems to stack up, and how many im- 
portant items like houses, autos and 
household appliances we intend to buy. 
They got some pleasant surprises: 

e @ Most consumers (more than in 
last year’s survey) were satisfied with 
their financial condition. 

e e Nearly two thirds of those in- 
terviewed expect business this year to 
be good—the highest proportion in the 
history of the surveys, which go back to 
1949. Self-employed businessmen were 
most optimistic, farmers more pessi- 
mistic. 

e e As many people as last year 
said they would buy new cars (8.2%); 
and an even larger proportion planned 
to purchase a house (9.6% as opposed 
to 9.4% a year ago). This is causing 
the housing and auto industries to look 
again at their early predictions of a 
downtrend in buying this year. Auto 
sales are picking up after a slow start; 
housing men, in the doldrums in Janu- 
ary, are now talking guardedly of a 
record or near record construction year. 


The interplay between industrial 
expansion on the one hand and growth 
of consumption on the other, tells the 
direction in which we are to move. As 
long as the two expand in harmony, as 
they are doing now, not too much can 
go wrong. There may, of course, be 
minor troubles—some materials in 
short supply, skilled labor hard to get, 
credit tight enough to stop some pro- 
jects, maybe higher interest costs or seri- 
ous strikes. Nonetheless, because of the 
confident factory expansions taking 
place, the economy again has the means 
to go forward. And that bodes well for 


all of us. End 
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/ ANT to be ready for hurry-up 


dinners? Make a double batch of 
our good meat sauce; pour it into wide- 
mouth glass freezer jars or loaf pans to 
freeze. Store loaves in freezer—foil- 
wrapped or in plastic bags. 

When you’ve had one of those full- 
to-the-brim days, just cook a pound of 
spaghetti and heat some of this sauce. 
Your main dish is ready in 15 minutes. 


SPAGHETTI SAUCE 


2 thisp. olive oil 

1 large onion, chopped 

1 clove garlic, mashed 

11% lbs. ground beef 

1 green pepper, chopped 
12 ¢. finely chopped celery 


SPAGHETTI AND SAUCE—serve a heaping 
platter of it for dinner. Hot, buttered Italian bread 
and a crisp, green salad make the meal complete. 


PHOTO: PETER DANT 
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cans (6 oz.) tomato paste 
eans (1 lb. 3 oz.) whole to- 
matoes, about 5 cups 
2 tsp. sugar 
3 tsp. salt 
1 small bay leaf 
12 tsp. Worchestershire sauce 
14 tsp. oregano 
* Heat oil. Add onion and garlic; brown 
lightly. 
¢ Add meat. Break into small pieces. 
Cook until well browned. 
* Add remaining ingredients. Bring to 
a boil. Cover and simmer for 1 hour. 
Stir occasionally to prevent sticking. 
¢ To serve, spoon over cooked spaghetti 
on platter. Pass a small dish of grated 
Parmesan cheese. Makes 8 cups. End 





From our 


For full rich flavor Countryside Kitchens 
without over-sweetness 


Karo Syrup makes 
pancakes taste 


their very best 


CAL AND DON YOUNG 


Roll-away 
mixer 


HIS simple device in one of our 
Countryside Kitchens saves lift- 
ing the mixer from storage 
space to work area. The platform 
glides out on nylon rollers and can 
be moved just where you want it. 
The recessed cabinet extends 
14” into a closet back of the kitchen. 
The light wood frame of the platform 
is covered with laminated plastic. 
Plugged into an electric outlet 
located inside the cabinet, the mixer 
is always ready for use. End 


Not too sweet, not too thin... Karo 
Syrup is just right for table use. 
It brings out the good taste of all 
your breakfast favorites ...pancakes, 
waffles, biscuits and French toast. 
Start the day the happy way with 
Karo Syrup ...it tops anything! 


50th 
ANIUVERSARY 3 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 
CORN PRODUCTS @ DARK (blue label)...rich, full-bodied 
Penn vnad @ LIGHT (red label)... mildly sweet 
@ WAFFLE SYRUP... maple-y TOWN JOURNAL 











HAPPY PEOPLE EVERYWHERE HAVE FOUND IT—WHY NOT YOU? 


HEALTHFUL WAY [0 BREAK 
THE LAXATIVE DRUG HABIT 


ALL-BRAN AND MILK— 
NATURE’S GREAT FOOD 
COMBINATION 


For relief from constipation 
due to insufficient bulk 


Important food essentials for fitness 


Is the laxative drug habit becoming an increasingly 
annoying and unpleasant problem with you, as it has 
with so many adults? 

Then here is a simple fact that may come as wel- 
come news to you: Millions of grown men and women 
like yourself have found the answer to their constipa- 
tion problem without resorting to harsh purgatives that 
drain the system—without the use of habit-forming 
drugs. They have simply changed to an appetizing 
and nourishing breakfast serving of Kellogg’s All-Bran 
with milk. 

How is it that Kellogg’s All-Bran can succeed in so 
many cases where drugs and chemicals fail? For this 
one reason. Such preparations, intended only for re- 
lief of temporary stoppage, contain no bulk. Yet, lack 
of bulk is one of the commonest causes of constipa- 
tion. So, because All-Bran provides all the good food 
bulk you need daily, it brings gentle, lasting relief 
from irregularity. 

You may be interested to know, too, that All-Bran 
is one of the most nutritious breakfast foods you can eat. 

W. K. Kellogg, who originated All-Bran over 40 
years ago, made certain of this. Mr. Kellogg discov- 
ered that the outer layers of the whole wheat grain 
were not only a fine natural laxative food but rich in 
nutritive value as well. He found, too, a special way 
of milling the whole grain so as not to lose any of its 
natural laxative effectiveness or nutrition. That is why 
Kellogg’s Ali-Bran supplies you with important vita- 
mins, minerals and high-quality protein—the kind of 
nourishment you need to keep fit. 

Little wonder that Kellogg’s All-Bran, the original, 
has grown to be the most widely accepted and used of 
all bran cereals. 

Why don’t you try the safe, gentle, natural laxa- 
tive cereal that has helped literally millions? Kellogg’s 
All-Bran. Eat a half cup of Kellogg’s All-Bran every 
morning for just 10 days. If it doesn’t bring you satis- 
fying gentle relief from constipation, you get double 


your money back. That’s a promise from Kellogg’s of 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 








By ANN SATTER 


FOOD EDITOR 


IGHT be a good time to give a 
party—while the children are 
home for Easter vacation and 

your routine has eased up a bit. 

This buffet supper is easy to fix; 
and doesn’t it look festive? No K.P. 
duty for Mother the night of the party 
while everyone else is having fun. You 
can make our Molded Fruit Salad the 
day before, when you bake the ham and 
cupcakes. We used a deep mold to build 
a tall salad, but you can use a large ring 
mold or two smaller ones. 

Teen-agers like this menu. Maybe 
it’s time for a get together for the junior 
gang. These fix-ahead dishes take the 
chore out of such occasions. 

Make your cupcakes from one of 
the many good cake mixes, and use 
brown and serve rolls to save time. Col- 
ored Easter eggs in a glass candy jar 
and fresh violets atop and amidst your 
cupcakes are simple glamor touches you 
may want to add. 
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Menu for 8 

Glazed Baked Ham 

Molded Fruit Salad 

Buttered Lima Beans 

Tangy Fruit Dressing Relish Tray 
Brown and Serve Rolls 
Toasted Almond Ice Cream 
Easter Cupcakes 
Milk Coffee 


MOLDED FRUIT SALAD 


3-oz. pkg. lemon flavored 
gelatin 
1 3-0z. pkg. orange flavored 
gelatin 
1 1-lb. can sliced cling 
peaches 
1 1-lb. can pear halves 
3 bananas 
1 bunch watercress 
¢ Dissolve lemon gelatin in 2 cups of 
water according to package directions. 
Dissolve orange gelatin the same way in 


a separate bowl. Chill lemon gelatin to 
sirupy stage. (A big bowl of ice and 
water speeds this job.) 
¢ Drain peaches and pears. Lightly oil a 
7-cup mold. Set in pan of ice water. Add 
14 cup of the lemon gelatin. Tilt and 
turn mold to make a thin coating of 
gelatin for peach slices to rest on. Place 
5 slices, or more if needed, around edge 
of mold for a pretty crown. Add a little 
gelatin to keep them in place. 
* Add a sliced banana to half of lemon 
gelatin. Spoon into mold. Cool until 
firm (takes only a few minutes). 
¢ Dice remaining peaches into rest of 
gelatin. Make another layer. Chill. 
¢ Meanwhile, cool orange gelatin to 
sirupy stage. Add 2 sliced bananas. 
Pour about 1% of it over the molded lay- 
ers. Line sides of mold with well-drained 
pear halves, letting ends rest on firm 
layer. Fill mold. Chill until firm. 
¢ To unmold, run top of knife around 
(Please turn page) 
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Easter buffet 


Ho do . OU edge of gelatin to loosen. Dip mold in 


warm (not hot) water for a few seconds. 

clean stubborn spots off floors ? Invert on serving tray. Garnish with 
fresh watercress. Serve with Tangy 

Fruit Dressing. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


Tangy Fruit Dressing: Combine 1% c. 
sugar, 1 tblsp. flour, 14 tsp. salt and 34 
tsp. ginger in the top of a double boiler. 
Beat an egg yolk; add %4 c. pineapple 
juice and 2 tblsp. lemon juice. Mix with 
dry ingredients. Cook over boiling water, 
stirring constantly until thick, about 3 
minutes. Cool. Blend in 4%4 c. mayon- 
naise cnd 1% c. heavy cream, whipped. 


GLAZED BAKED HAM 


Buying the Ham: Label tells type of 
ham—be sure to read how to prepare 
your ham. Plan on the following amounts 
per serving: uncooked ham with bone 
in, 34 lb.; uncooked boneless ham, 14 
lb.; cooked boneless ham, 14 lb. 


To Bake Ham: Place whole or half 
ham, fat side up, on rack in a shallow 
baking pan. Do not add water. Do not 
cover. Bake in slow (325°) oven ac- 
cording to timetable below. 
Remove from oven 30 minutes be- 
| fore it is finished baking. Pour off drip- 
‘fA | pings. Remove all skin. With a sharp 
4 |. knife score fat into diamond shapes. 
| Cut about 14-inch deep. Stick a clove in 


® | the middle of each diamond or point. 
Use S.O.S to clean away heel marks, scuffs, black marks 
AJ T p $ S é > WwW 2s o 
caused by furniture, and other hard-to-remove spots o Glene Hans: Spread the whole spr 


face with prepared mustard. Cover gen- 

erously with brown sugar (takes about 

Fiere’s oll ven do: 34 cup). Drizzle top with 3 tablespoons 

y z honey. Return to oven. Increase heat to 

1. Wet an S.O.S. pad. The soap right in 375° and bake the remaining half hour. 

it provides a rich, lubricating lather. Serve hot, or chill and slice. Garnish 
with parsley and wedges of orange. 





2. Buff spot gently with circular motion. 
magic Scouring pads 


3. Wipe spot dry. Re-wax if necessary. 
sient ' BAKED HAM TIMETABLE 
Oven temperature 325° F. Cooking time 
is for hams that have been refrigerated. 
NOTE: S.O.S. works equally well on linoleum, asphalt 
tile, vinyl tile, rubber tile and hardwood floors. Type of ham | Wt. in Ibs. |Time (hrs.) 


© The S. 0. S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. © S. O.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, Uncooked Ham |..6 to 9..}. 


UG ie (Cook-before- | . : 
Do FALSE TEETH | Take Along eating) ahah 


was. 


Rock, Slide or Slip? ope ® 1510 18 |... 
FASTEETH, P SPORTSMASTER sui 





an improved powder to be a 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip z yy 7 PICNIC Whole Cooked +6 to?.. 
or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- ° ot 12 
ing. FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does ~ JUGS on ° oA 
12 to 15.}. 


or 
not sour. Checks “plate odor’ (denture | Boned & Rolled 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug counter. . - ‘ Keep food or (Ready-to-eat) 
A LIFE INCOME A drinks HOT or | 5 to 16:82. 
1 FROM AGIFT! ; 


Send for free booklet ; : Canned Hams “* 6 to 8 eedee 2 2! 2. 


describing our “Bonds of C, che 

Blessing.’’ Investment brings you a high +@ 8 to 13 7 2/ 2 3 Res 
rate of return upto 7% depending on = , 
age. You have the satisfaction of having 
your money work for God and humanity < : re . 
through our world-wide organization. ; For ALL outdoor living! Porcelain With meat thermometer: Ham is done 

You save time, loss, worry, legal expenses, taxes, | Enameled liner protects flavors—is | when internal temperature registers 
family quarrels and you administer your own estate easier to clean. New protected | ( 


while you are alive. Investigate this wise and beneficial “hideaway” faucet. Ask your fa- 160° for cook-before-eating type; 130° 
eS eee vorite dealer. for ready-to-eat type. End 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


. le’ For food, drinks, and ice. Easy to COLUMBIAN 
Dept. TJ-46 719 No. State St., Chicago 10, Illinois carry ANYWHERE! Terre teste, ladiene 68 TOWN JOURNAL 











Have you 
outgrown fun! 


UN ISN’T JUST FOR CHILDREN, you 

know—or for the rich—or the happy-go- 
lucky. Every woman needs fun, almost as 
much as she needs food! 


Fun keeps you feeling young, looking 
young. And you should keep in mind, espe- 
cially if you have a family, that fun makes 
you fun to be with, 

But—if you're like all too many women to- 
day—maybe you're missing out... 

Perhaps each day seems alike to you... 
grey, and... yes, a little grim. You do the 
same monotonous chores, You almost drag 
yourself from one task to another, Often you 
feel vaguely depressed. 


You feel yourself irritated by little things. 
Even your children’s laughter, perhaps, 
tends to make you edgy and annoyed. And 
what makes it worse is that underneath you 
know there’s really good-natured, even- 
tempered you. 

It’s difficult to understand why this gradual 
change has come about, leaving you feeling 
so... 80 “in-between.” 


You tell yourself that you’re not really 
sick, sO you actually can’t blame your 
health. But you're far from being really well. 

It might comfort you to know that you're 
not the only one -who feels “wrong” day 
after day. Millions of others are missing out 
on fun, too—and they don’t know why, 
either. 


After all, it just wouldn’t occur to the 
average person that anything as simple as 
the caffein habit may have a marked effect 
on the way she feels, 


Yet, without realizing it, you may be one 
of the millions bothered by caffein. 


Your doctor would tell you 
Your doctor would be the first to tell you that, 
for some women, one of the worst offenders 
against the human nervous system is the 
caffein in coffee or tea. 

The use of this strong stimulant day after 
day, week after week, may make you tired, 
dragged-out, nervous, irritable. 

However, if you’re addicted to this habit, 
there’s no reason in the world why you can’t 


get yourself in tune again, begin to feel as 
you'd like to, 


You replace a bad habit 
with a good one 
You switch from caffein-heavy drinks to a 


new, wonderful, caffein-free hot beverage... 
Imitation Coffee Flavor Instant Postum— 


now available for the first time. 

What a rich aroma this new beverage has! 
And it tastes so full-bodied, so satisfying. 

Your grocer has both new Imitation Cof- 
fee Flavor Instant Postum, and famous 
regular Instant Postum with a distinctive 
flavor that millions have enjoyed for many 
years. 

You make Postum instantly, right in the 
cup. Just add boiling water and stir. You can 
enjoy it straight, or with cream and sugar, 
all day long, without fear. 

There isn’t a taut nerve, a sleepless hour 
or a headache in Postum, It can’t make you 
nervous, irritable. It can’t keep you awake at 
night because it doesn’t have a single speck 
of caffein in it. 

You owe it to yourself and to your family 
to try this wonderful caffein-free beverage 
not just once, but for 30 consecutive days. 
After all, you can’t expect to free yourself 
from the accumulated effect of a habit of 
years in two or three days, or even a week. 


Whether you choose new Imitation Coffee 
Flavor Instant Postum (red label) or regular 
Instant Postum (blue label), you'll pay less 
than a cent a cup! Both are so inexpensive, 
compared with most coffees—cup for cup, 
they cost only half as much, 


Don’t let another day go by 
So try Instant Postum for at least 30 days 
—take this one step that may make a real 
difference in your everyday life—every wak- 
ing hour, every sleeping hour. 

Don’t let another day go by without giving 
this caffein-free beverage a fair trial. Start 
the 30-day test today. See if you don’t feel 
better! Act better! Look better! 


Postum is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 





RELIEF PITCHER: KING OF THE MOUND 


Joe Page’s career hung on one pitch! 


(Continued from page 37) 


for their fourth straight win over the 
Red Sox, the defending American 
League champions. When Page was 
called in to relieve Frank Shea early in 
the game, there were two men on base, 
nobody out, and Ted Williams, Rudy 
York and Bobby Doerr coming up to 
bat—not the most restful situation for 
a pitcher. At the time Page wasn’t held 
in too high regard by the Yanks, so 
the chips were really down for him. 

Well, Williams taps a slow roller 
down the first base line, safe on an 
error. With bases loaded, Page throws 
three straight wide ones to Rudy York. 
On the Yankee bench, Bucky Harris 
turned to one of his coaches and said, 
“One more ball and Page is through 
wearing a Yankee uniform.” So Page 
tosses three quick strikes. One out. 

Then he throws three balls to 
Doerr, and I wouldn’t blame Harris for 
working up an ulcer. But Joe comes 
back with three more strikes! Two out. 
It would make a nice story to say he did 
it a third time. He didn’t. He retired 
the next batter on a fly to right field. 

From then on, Joe Page could do 
no wrong. He appeared in 60 games for 
the Yankees—then a league record— 
and won 14 of them. Nobody knows 
how many others he saved. Harris used 
to say about 20 or 25. But many a night 
as the Yankees fought their way to the 
pennant that year, Bucky offered a 
toast to the man he almost fired. 

Both Page and his teammate, 
Allie Reynolds, had an unusual charac- 
teristic for relief specialists: they both 
pitched high. Ordinarily, you want 
your reliever to keep them low, to make 
the batter hit an infield grounder that 
can be turned into a double play. Too 
often a hitter can tag a high pitch for 
a long fly, allowing base runners to 
advance or score after the catch. 


It may sound strange, but a re- 
lief pitcher doesn’t have to have a lot 
of “stuff’—a burning fast ball or a 
sweeping curve. What he needs is the 
ability to put a “live” pitch where he 
wants it. Joe Page didn’t have much 
of a curve, but he had a moderately 
fast ball that seemed to jump at the 
plate. Jim Konstanty has a sneaky slider 
and a change-of-pace. Hoyt Wilhelm 
uses a knuckle ball effectively. 

In fact, his knuckler was too effec- 
tive once in 1953, when he lost a game 
to ‘the Dodgers without giving up a 
hit or a walk! He went in to relieve 
in the tenth inning of this game, and 
struck out the first batter, Peewee 
Reese. But Ray Noble, who was catch- 
ing, dropped the third strike—a knuck- 


ler—and Reese got to first safely. Then 
he stole second, and was sent to third 
on a wild pitch. When Noble let an- 
other of Hoyt’s frustrating knucklers 
escape, Reese scooted home with the 
winning run—and Wilhelm was charged 
with the loss without being tagged for 
a loud foul. 

Often a trick windup or delivery 
will help a relief pitcher. When Jim 
Konstanty set his record in 1950 (he 
pitched in 74 games, won 16 of them, 
and saved 20 or 25 more) his windup 
made every pitch look like it was going 
to unzip your eyebrows. But then he’d 
toss that teasing change-of-pace and the 
batter would break his back trying to 
hold up his swing. Once a hitter faces 
the same pitcher two or three times in 
a ball game, he gets on to the pitcher’s 
rhythm. A reliever coming in with a 
few tricks upsets the batter’s timing— 
hopefully until the game ends. 


One of the most important as- 
sets a relief pitcher can have is confi- 
dence. He’s got to look at every batter 
like he owns him. “Ah’s the boss out 
there,” Satchel Paige used to say. “Ah 
know it, they know it, and we just get 
along fine.” 

Both Bucky Harris and Casey Sten- 
gel thought that Joe Page practically 
won his ball game the minute he 
strutted out of the bull pen—confident, 
serene, apparently not a worry in the 
world. But every time he finished a 
relief job, Joe’s jaws ached something 
awful—he was gritting his teeth so 
hard during the game that he was 
driving them deeper into their sockets. 

Relief pitching, as you might gath- 
er, isn’t the world’s easiest job. 

In a close game, where the starter 
gets in and out of a lot of trouble, a 
reliever mdy work through the whole 





“She said her first sen- 
tence today — ‘charge it’.” 


nine innings in the bull pen, to be ready 
at any time. The starter always has 15 
minutes to warm up, but his relief 
should be able to go in four or less. 

The smart relievers are pretty 
cagey about being more effective in a 
game than in the bull pen. Joe Black 
used to throw his warmup pitches six 
feet farther than the regulation dis- 
tance. When he got out to the mound, 
he was closer to his target and felt 
relatively stronger. Joe Page, on the 
other hand, would seldom really bear 
down until he was facing a batter. 
When he wasn’t using his arm he just 
let it hang like an old overcoat. 

You don’t often come across a 
great relief pitcher like Page or Kon- 
stanty. They’re the stoppers—the men 
who can go into any situation and stop 
the enemy. 

Most clubs rely on a platoon of re- 
lievers—the “long men” and the “short 
men.” The “long men” are like extra 
starting pitchers. They can go in about 
the second or third inning and last the 
distance. The “short men” you save 
for the last two or three innings. (Kon- 
stanty pitched only 152 innings in 74 
games for the Phillies in 1950—just a 
little over two innings per game.) 

On our ball club, Don Liddle and 
Johnny McCall are the “long men” 
while Wilhelm and Grissom are the 
“short men.” Some relievers, like Ray 
Narleski of Cleveland, apparently can 
pitch effectively over any distance. 


It’s taken a while, but at last the 
relief pitchers are getting the credit 
they deserve. Konstanty was the Na- 
tional League’s Most Valuable Player 
in 1950, the only reliever in history to 
win that honor. And Joe Page put the 
bull pen men in the big money bracket; 
one year he drew $30,000 from the 
Yankees. (He was making $8.000 as a 
starter.) Joe Black once got the kind 
of tribute nobody looks for—a letter 
from an unhinged fan threatening to 
shoot him if he pitched against us in 
a three-game series back in 1952. He 
pitched anyway, and beat us. 

No relief pitcher has yet been 
elected to the Hal! of Fame. You won't 
find one among the usual lists of base- 
ball’s greats. But I think you'll find 
them in both places in the future. 

I think Lefty Gomez summed it up 
years ago when asked, one time late in 
his career, how long he thought he 
could keep on winning games. Lefty re- 
flected for a moment, then nodded to- 
ward Johnny Murphy, the relief ace 
who was regularly bailing him out of 
late-inning trouble. 

“Just as long,” said the aging Go- 
mez, “as that guy’s arm holds out.” End 
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Don’t buy your 
next truck 


BLINDFOLDED! 


It will take only a few minutes to get the facts 
you need—the eye-opening facts which mean 
you can be driving a finer truck at lower cost. 


So, before you buy that next truck, take the 
time to check such all-important things as these: 


Prices. Today Dodge prices are lowest of all on 
such popular models as the )4-ton panel, 1-ton 
express, 1)4-ton and 2-ton stakes. Lowest of 
all trucks with automatic transmission, too! 


Power. Dodge offers up to 220 horsepower in 
modern, short-stroke V-8 engines. High power- 


to-weight ratios mean top performance and 
economy. 


Payloads. Dodge gives you highest payload 
capacities—up to 22% more in the }-ton 
pick-up, 76% more in the 1-ton express. You 
can haul bigger, more profitable loads! 


Comfort and driving ease. No other cabs are so 
big and roomy. No other wrap-around wind- 
shield is so wide, for extra safety. No other 
trucks have so short a turning radius, for easier 
handling and parking. 


Don’t buy your next truck blindfolded! See 
your Dodge dealer. Get all the facts before 
you make the mistake of paying more and 
getting less. 


(Ser YOUR DODGE DEALERS DEAL BEFORE YOU DECIDE 


DODGE 


Sle) om mt-iacie 


TRUCKS 


WITH THE FORWARD LOOK > 











They 


serve 7/00 
like clockwork 


By ANN SATTER 


FOOD_EDITOR 


Church in Ellsworth, Iowa, tell me 

they really enjoy being on com- 
mittees for big dinners. Why? Because 
the church kitchens are well equipped 
and well planned—as modern as the 
church architecture. You can work 
there peacefully without confusion. 

When I visited the kitchens early 
one afternoon, a score or more women 
were getting ready to serve a turkey 
dinner to about 200 Boy and Cub Scouts 
of the community and their dads. Some 
of the committee were busy near the 
ranges, baking rolls; others stood at 
counters grinding giblets and cubing 
bread for the baked dressing. In an out- 
of-the-way corner a group of older wom- 
en peeled potatoes, comfortably seated. 
The home-grown turkeys, cooked at 
home—many in electric roasters—were 
sliced at home and brought in later. 
(By plugging in the roasters, the meat 
was kept piping hot until time to serve.) 

Everyone seemed to be having a 
good time. The women said they like 
using the modern appliances in the 
kitchen, and they look forward to the 
sociability of working in such a pleasant 
atmosphere. 

Which means that the congregation 
of this church planned well when they 
built their new edifice four years ago. 
They wanted not only a place for 


Vf rOMEN of the Trinity Lutheran 


Christian education and worship; they 
also wanted a place where the whole 
could 


town 


hold get-togethers. Last 
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year, when the annual Ellsworth Tur- 
key Dinner was held at the church, 700 
were served—without fuss. Guests filled 
tables in the fellowship and reception 
halls three times. 

Our drawing shows why 20 to 30 
women can fix and serve dinner for hun- 
dreds so easily. Normally, though, func- 
tions at the church are for smaller 
groups. Here’s the menu for the Scout- 
Dad banquet which I attended—and 
some of the good recipes the women 
used: 


mn MENU 


Fruit Cocktail © Crackers 
Roast ‘‘Golden Breast’? Turkey 
Dressing @ Gravy 
Fluffed Potatoes Creamed Peas 
Butterhorn Rolls 
Cranberry Sauce @ Relish Plate 
Ice Cream with Chocolate Sauce 
Home-made Cookies 
Coffee @ Milk 





STACK SINK AND 
OVENS GARBAGE 
DISPOSAL 


HEAVY- 








DRE 
LEA 


8-BURNE 
2-OVEN 
RANGE 


4-BURNER 
COFFEE MAKING 
AREA 


PASS THROUGH 


ROAST TURKEY 
(in electric roaster) 


¢ Set electric roaster temperature con- 
trol for moderate (325°) heat. 

¢ Wash turkey in cold water; pat dry. 
Sprinkle with salt, inside and out. 

¢ Rub skin thoroughly with shortening. 
¢ Place bird on rack in inset pan of 
your roaster. 

¢ For an 18- to 20-lb. turkey allow 15 to 
18 minutes roasting time per pound. 

¢ About 15 to 30 minutes before roast- 
ing time ends, test turkey for doneness. 
Move drumstick up and down—the leg 
should give readily or break. Or press 
fleshy part of drumstick; the meat 
should feel very soft. Never pierce skin 
with a fork. 

¢ Allow approximately 4% lb. ready-to- 
cook turkey per serving. 


Turkey Giblets and Necks: Cook a 
day ahead. To hasten the job, cook in 
(Please turn page) 
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MOVABLE 
WORK TABLES 


REFRIGERATOR HOT WATER 


DELIVERY | 


E 


— 


i RHEE 


NTRANCE 


} sy . ics 
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; ; — a 
py . 


SILVER- 
LINEN 
STORAGE 


DRINKING 
WATER 


DROP SINK FOR SOILED DISH 


ee LEAF DISH RINSE PASS THROUGH 


ay 


DISH DISH COUNTER 
cUPBORRI_| WASHER WASTE 
SLOT 


ia 
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Modern kitchen 


Serving time finds this 20’ x 27’ kitchen un- 
cluttered, the committee functioning like a smooth- 
running machine. Plates are filled assembly line 
fashion and traffic lanes are so well defined that 
there’s no chance of collisions. Waitresses take 
filled plates into dining room through swinging door, 
left; return for more through swinging door, right. 
Notice delivery entrance at rear, near refrigerator; 
movable tables and swing-up counters to extend 
counter space on need; coffee-making area with 
separate pass-through to dining room (guests here 
get hot coffee) ; easy progress of soiled dishes from 
pass-through to scraping-rinsing area (scrapings 
fall through slot into bucket) to dishwasher. Clean 
plates are removed to counter, ready for second 
“sitting” or go into free-standing cupboard—which 
opens from both sides—above counter. 


APRIL, 1956 





Does “‘Doing-it-Yourself”’ give you 


Monday morning 
lameness? 


Get relief—fast! When a weekend’s 
cabinet work brings stiff, aching mus- 
cles, rub on Absorbine Jr. 

So effectively does this famous treat- 
ment warm and soothe, you’ll say it’s 
“‘like a heat lamp in a bottle.’’ Over 60 
years a standby, Absorbine Jr. gives 
safe, long-lasting relief from pain at 
the point of application. Get it—wher- 
ever drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 





Tennessee 
Glorious Vacationland 
for the whole pantly 


MOUNTAINS...LAKES... HISTORY 


Towering peaks, bear cubs, wildflowers, 
mountain villages, native handicrafts, 


folk music in the Great Smokies, 
America’s favorite national park. Fish- 
ing, swimming, boating, water sports on 
20 fabulous Great Lakes. Famous battle- 
fields, homes of three presidents, Old 
South charm and Oak Ridge. All this 
awaits you in Tennessee . . . vacation- 
land for the whole family. 


FREE COLOR BOOK 


) Tennessee Division of Information —~..... 
1332 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send Free Color Book 


Name 
Address 


City & State__ 











pressure sauce pan at 10 lbs. pressure, 
65 minutes. Add salt, pepper, cloves, 
bay leaves, onions, carrots and celery 
stalks for seasoning. Strain. Chill broth 
and meat overnight. Put giblets and 
neck meat through food chopper. (To 
be used in the Turkey Dressing). 


To Make Gravy: While turkeys keep 
warm in electric roasters, pour drip- 
pings (fat and juices) from roasting 
pans. Let fat rise; skim off. Measure 
ly c. of the fat back into a large, shal- 
low pan. Add 2 c. flour; blend thor- 
oughly. Place pan over low heat and 
cook slowly until mixture bubbles, 
stirring constantly with spoon or wire 
whisk. Gradually add 4 qts. liquid 
(dripping juices, broth from cooked 
giblets and milk), stirring constantly. 
Simmer until gravy is thick and smooth, 
about 5 minutes. Add 1 tblsp. salt and 
1 tsp. pepper. Use 14 c. gravy for each 
serving. Makes about 50 servings. 


BAKED DRESSING 


14 ¢. butter or margarine 

14 c. turkey fat 

14 ec. chopped onion 

2 ce. celery 

5 loaves of bread, day old 

2 thisp. salt 

1 tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. seasoned salt 

2'2 to 3 qts. liquid (use all 

broth or broth and milk) 

3 eggs, beaten 

ground giblets 
¢ Melt butter and turkey fat (from gib- 
let broth) in skillet. Add onion and 
celery; sauté 10 minutes. 
* Cube bread. Add seasonings, cooked 
onion, celery and fat. 
¢ Add broth or liquid, beaten eggs and 
ground giblets. Mix lightly. 
¢ Pile lightly into large, greased rec- 
tangular pans. Bake in a moderate 
(350°) oven 30 to 50 minutes, depend- 
ing on quantity. Makes 50 servings. 


BUTTERHORN ROLLS 


5 c. milk 

12 ¢. sugar 

4 thisp. salt 

1% ec. shortening 

3 pkgs. compressed or active 

dry yeast 

1 c. lukewarm water 

4% lbs. sifted flour (19 ec.) 
¢ Scald milk; add sugar, salt and short- 
ening. Let cool. 
* Soften compressed yeast in lukewarm 
water (85°); active dry yeast in warm 
water (110°). Stir into milk mixture. 
¢ Add flour and mix thoroughly, knead- 
ing in the last portion. 
* Place dough in a well-greased bowl. 
Turn once to bring greased side up. 
Cover and set in a warm (80 to 85°F.) 
place to rise until double in bulk. 
* Turn out on a lightly floured board. 
Knead until smooth and elastic. Return 
to bowl; let rise again until double. 
* Divide into 4 portions. Turn out on 
lightly floured surface; roll to 14-inch 
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New Hospital Proof! 
Gentle 


> GF.) 2138 
your child toward 


HIS NORMAL 
REGU LARITY: 


AT NIGHT, give him NEXT MORNING, he’ll 
good-tasting Ex-LAx enjoy the closest thing 
for constipation. Its tonatural action. Noup- 
gentle effective action set. No discomfort. No 
won't disturb sleep. embarrassing urgency. 


THE FOLLOWING DAY, Ex-LAX continues to 
help him toward his normal regularity! He’ll sel- 
dom have to repeat Ex-Lax the next night! 
And new scientific tests in one of the world’s 
largest hospitals again prove it. 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


GOT A COLD and 
need a laxative? 
Unlike “hurry- 
up” laxatives, gen- 
tle Ex-Lax “gets 
along’’ with cold 
remedies you take. 


MORE PEOPLE USE EX-LAX THAN ANY OTHER LAXATIVE 


ltch.. .ltch “=; 


Very first use of soothing, cooling liquid D. D. D. Pre- 
scription positively relieves raw red itch—caused by 
eczema,rashes, scalp irritation, chafing—other itch trou 
bles. Greaseless, stainless. 43¢ trial bottle must satisfy 
or money back. Ask druggist for D.D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


= puri up younnelf 


= safe, permanent 
masonry chimney 
pre-built in 

2 ft. sections 

Need a chimney? Install a 


genuine Van-Packer Safety 
chimney yourself. 


15¢, 35¢ and 75¢ Sizes 








It’s fireproof, permanent ma- 
sonry — completely safe for 
any fuel. 


You can put it up quickly, eas- 
ily. Just cement one 2 ft. light- 
weight masonry chimney section 
on top of another. Everything 
provided — even joint cement 
and leak-proof roof flashing — 
nothing else to buy. 


Get free booklet and prices 
on Van-Packer chimney. Take 
this ad to your lumber or 
heating dealer. 


Van-Packer 


PACKAGED MASONRY 


Safety Chimney 


Largest Manufacturers of Chimneys 
Bettendorf, lowa 


For all homes 
and farm 
buildings 


World's 





thickness. Cut into 3-inch triangles. 
Brush with melted butter or margarine. 
Roll each triangle to the center, start- 
ing with wide side. Brush again with 
butter or margarine. 

¢ Place rolls on a greased baking sheet. 
Let rise until double in bulk. 

¢ Bake in a hot (400°) oven for 15 to 
25 minutes, or until lightly browned. 
Makes 120 rolls for 50 servings. 


White Sauce for Peas: For 50 serv- 
ings use one pound butter or margarine, 
3 c. flour, 1 tsp. pepper and 5 tsp. salt 
for 4 qts. of scalded milk. Enough 
sauce for 6 to 7 lbs. frozen peas. An 
electric roaster is good for keeping the 
peas hot while filling plates for serving. 


Chocolate Sauce: Mix 8 tblsp. flour, 
124 c. sugar, 1 tsp. salt and 34 c. cocoa. 
Gradually add 1 c. cold water; stir until 
smooth. Add 3% c. boiling water. Bring 
mixture to a boil and cook for 5 min- 
utes, until thick. Remove from heat. 
Add 34 c. butter or margarine. Mix 


well. Makes 6 cups or enough for 50 
servings. 


MARKET ORDER FOR 
200 GUESTS 


6 large (24—28 Ib.) turkeys 

75 lbs. potatoes 

11 pkgs. (2% Ib.) frozen peas 

6 bunches celery 

10 lbs. carrots 

20 bunches radishes 

5 large onions 

14 Ibs. butter or margarine 

4 gal. milk 

2 qts. coffee cream 

1 doz. eggs 

20 loaves (20 oz.) white 
bread, day old 

35 lbs. flour 

12 pkgs. yeast 

10 lbs. sugar 

4 lbs. coffee 

1 tb. cocoa 

3 pkgs. (1 Ib.) crackers 

6 cans (No. 10) fruit cocktail 

20 cans (No. 2) cranberry 
sauce 

30 qts. ice cream 

36 doz. homemade cookies 


Where to get 


quantity recipes 


OST food manufacturers put out 

free leaflets giving large quantity 
recipes. Also, your state college home 
economics department has helpful ma- 
terial. 

Listed below are a few good quan- 
tity recipe books you can send for— 
there are many more. All recipes are 
for 50 servings. 


Quantity Recipes by Prof. Lenore M. 
Sullivan, Institution Management, Iowa 
State College. Large file box of 463 
tested recipes. (Iowa State College 
Press, Ames, Iowa: $6.50.) 


Food for Fifty by Sina Faye Fowler 
and Bessie Brooks West. (John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 
16, N.Y.: $6.50.) 


Quantity Recipes for Quality Foods 
by E. Evelyn Smith, Institution Man- 
agement, University of Illinois. Tested 
recipes printed on large file cards. Send 
$2.75 for packet to: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 426 South 6th St., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 


Quantity Recipes from Meals for 
Many by Marion A. Wood and Kath- 
erine W. Harris. Send $1 to New York 
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State College of Home Economics, Itha- 
ca, N. Y., for bound book of good quan- 
tity recipes. 


Large Quantity Salad Oil Recipes. 
Free booklet of good recipes for cookies, 
breads, salads. Corn Products Refining 
Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Feeding a Crowd. Menus, buying 
guide and recipes for 50 or 100. Free. 
Write Frances Barton, Consumer Serv- 
ice Dept. TJ4, General Foods Corp., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Quantity Recipes by Anne Marshall. 
Campbell Soup Co., 100 Market St., 
Camden, N. J. Free packet of recipe 
cards—main dishes, salads, desserts. 


Tested Raisin Formulas. Mostly 
cakes, pies and breads. Free booklet. 
Write California Raisin Advisory Board, 
501 Power Bldg., Fresno, Calif. 


Tested Recipes ... for 50 and 100 
Servings. Main dishes and desserts. 
Free. Write Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Quantity Recipes using canned foods. 
Free. Write Consumer Service Division, 
National Canners Association, 1133 


20 St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. End 
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This ALADDIN 
Readi-Cut House 


nae 2198 


SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST OF MISSOURI RIVER 


\\ 





| YOU SAV 
| LABOR—18% ON WASTE! 


“BUILD IT YOURSELF and SAVE! 


All Aladdin Houses come to you with 
lumber cut to EXACT size and each piece 

lainly marked. You get easy-to-understand 
Sowtien and instructions so you can’t go 
wrong. It’s fun to build, and you SAVE up 
to 50% on the cost. Aladdin has been 
manufacturing readi-cut houses for 50 


WHAT YOU GET wHen YEARS. Only 


the finest mate- 
YOU BUY AN ALADDIN HOUSE rials are used 


and all lumber 
is guaranteed 
THOROUGH- 
LY DRY. 120 
lans to choose 
rom in 5to 8 
amstaucnoss TOOM modern 

120 PLANS TO CHOOSE FROM Styles. 
ALADDIN HOUSES ARE NOT PREFABRICATED 


di as 2 


@ SIDING 
@ MILLWORK 
@ FLOORING 
e@ WInDOWS 
@ DOORS 


@ MOULDINGS 
@ HARDWARE 
@ PAINT 
e@ GLASS 


UPTO 


Your ALADDIN comes to you ready to nail to- 
gether—you don’t waste time measuring and cutting 
each piece of lumber. All that has been done by 
precision machines at our mill. That's why it fits 
together perfectly—why it takes less time and labor 
to build. Even if you hire a carpenter to help, his 
time is not spent in measuring and cutting. And the 
Aladdin Readi-Cut System eliminates waste. There 
are no short ends left over that cost you money. No 
wonder thousands of people WITHOUT any car- 
pentry experience whatsoever have built their own 
Aladdin Homes and saved thousands of dollars, 


BUY DIRECT from the Manufacturer 
SAVE Agents’ & Dealers’ Profits 


ae, a oi H¢ _ 
ae Fy . © a e . 


| WORLD'S LARGEST 


OF READI-cCU 





eee MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


| THE ALADDIN CO., BAY CITY, MICH. 
| Lenclose 25¢. Please Send 72 Page, 4 Color Catalog EM-42 





You Can Depend On 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 


ANACIN 


to relieve 


- AE WN 


Won’t Upset The Stomach 


Anacin® not only gives stronger, faster 
relief from pain of headache, neuritis and 
neuralgia—but is also safer. Won’t upset 
the stomach and has no bad effects. You 
see, Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. 
That is, Anacin contains not just one but 
a combination of medivally proven, active 
ingredients. Scientifie research has 
proved no single drug can give such 
strong yet such safe relief as Anacin. 
Buy Anacin Tablets today! 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain— Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
we actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place, 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute, 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers—money back guarantee, *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Oft. 





Hinge screws loose? 


Reset them with New 
Plastic Wood. Makes a 
permanent fix that 
won't crack, chip or 
peel. New Improved 
Plastic Wood has a 
finer grain — minimum 
shrinkage! Takes stain, 
lacquer and varnish 
with excellent results. 


“PLASTIC 
WOOD; | 


NEW 


THE DAY YOU START! 


Start your own busi- 
ness at Home... 
Sharpen Household. 
Garden and Shop 
Tools in Spare Time. 


Turn spare time into Big Cash Profits with new Belsaw 
Sharp-All. No experience needed to sharpen knives, scis- 
sors, shears, ice skates, mower blades, hedge trimmers, 
axes, chisels and circular saws... Learn how easily you 
can start your own spare time business. Amazing low cost 
easy-payment plan. Send Postcard for FREE BOOK. 


BELSAW SHARP-ALL CO 7246 Field Bidg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 





re 


Holds any dog securely. Strong aluminum stake 
and flush disk, Swivel top. Only 102” long - 
handy, portable. Oniv $1.25 (without 

g chain): $2.25 with 10’ rust-proof chain 
(ewivel snap each end): with 20’ chain 
—$3.50; with 30’ chain $4.75; with 
12’ NYLON TIE-OUT for small dogs, 
cats 400 Ih. test) $2.25. TIE-OU" 

* SHOCK ABSORBER $1. extra. State 
Breed. All POSTPAID. FREE CATALOG. 


WARNER PROD. CO., Dept. J, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 
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Your spare-time 


activities 


can save you taxes 


RE you passing up, without realiz- 
ing it, a chance to save $50, $100 
or more on your Federal income 

tax? 

Many people do, unaware that 
their spare-time activities may qualify 
as a home-operated “business” under 
tax laws, thereby making them eligible 
for special deductions. 

You may fit in this class yourself 
if you use your home as a base to make 
extra cash from: 

e e Odd jobs like carpentry, auto 

repairs and plumbing. 

e @ Sales of cosmetics and other 

articles to your friends. 

ee Raising dogs or cats, primar- 

ily for profit from selling them. 

ee Music lessons, professional 

sewing or commercial typing. 

ee Free-lance writing, profession- 

al lecturing, cartooning, many kinds of 
sales work or a mail-order business. 

Here’s how the system works in a 
typical case: 

John Larken earns $4,200 a year 
as a high school speech teacher. This 
salary he lists as ordinary personal in- 
come. But $500 additional from private 
speech lessons in his home is actually 
business income, from which he can 
deduct business expenses like the cost 
of maintaining a one-room studio-office 
in the seven-room house he rents. Thus, 
he deducts one-seventh of the rent, light, 
heat and insurance on household fur- 
nishings—even one-seventh of the cost 
of a cleaning woman who helps Mrs. 
Larken. 

In addition, he deducts deprecia- 
tion of the furnishings in his office- 
studio; also 8¢ a mile car expense in 
transporting students, and other operat- 
ing costs. Business expenses thus come 
to $310, which Larken deducts from his 
private-lesson income. Thus, only $190 
—not $500—is taxable; he saves $54 in 
income taxes. (Had he owned, rather 
than rented the house, the procedure 
would have been similar, except he 
would deduct one seventh of house 
taxes and depreciation instead of rent.) 

lf your home enterprise fails to 


show a profit, can you still deduct busi- 
ness expenses? Yes. 

What if you have your own busi- 
ness office downtown, but also main- 
tain a room in your home where you 
interview clients and do routine work 
outside of regular office hours? This 
counts as an office, too. Many self-em- 
ployed business and professional peo- 
ple such as lawyers, architects, con- 
tractors, insurance men, real estate 
brokers and the like can qualify. (Sal- 
aried men who take work home can’t, 
except in rare circumstances. ) 

What if your home business is also 
your hobby? Be careful. A hobbyist— 
like a collector of stamps, rare books or 
old guns—must report income from a 
sale out of his collection, and can de- 
duct expenses. But expenses from your 
hobby cannot outstrip income from it. 


Do all home enterprises qualify 
for savings? No. One housewife, for 
example, used to make $350 a year by 
working in her home as a telephone 
solicitor. But this classed her as an 
employee, not as the operator of her 
own business. She could not, therefore, 
deduct business expenses. Now she sells 
ready-made children’s clothing from a 
room in her apartment, making about 
the same income as before—so she sub- 
tracts the cost of maintaining a home 
display room. She saves $70 in taxes. 

How can you be sure you qualify? 
First, ask yourself: “Am I conducting 
an enterprise offering goods or services 
primarily for profit? Do I devote at 
jeast a ‘substantial’ amount of time to 
this activity? Are my expenses in line 
with those considered ‘ordinary and 
necessary’ by the Internal Revenue 
Service?” You can get guidance on 
this from Treasury Department pam- 
phlet No. 17, Your Federal Income Tax, 
25¢ at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

If still in doubt, consult a lawyer 
or accountant specializing in tax coun- 
seling. Chances are, if you qualify, 
you'll save more the first year than you 


pay for his fee. End 
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22 MONTHS OF LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


FoR ony * & QB 


Here’s the biggest bargain the Journal has ever offered. These 
same 22 exciting issues would cost you twice as much, or 
$7.70, if you bought them at the newsstand. And at this money- 
saving price, each copy will be delivered right to your home! 

Each month in Ladies’ Home Journal, you'll find outstand- 
ing and informative features on the things which interest you 
most... beauty, health, diets, fashions, decorating, gardening, 
tricks for cooking — plain and fancy, marriage, child care... 
timely articles by experts in every field. 

And that’s not all. You'll read the best in fiction, too. For 
instance, during the past two years, 31 Journal features later 
appeared as books — and 13 became best-sellers. No wonder, 
when recent contributors include such world-famous authors 
as Anya Seton, John P. Marquand, Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
Betty MacDonald, Daphne du Maurier, Alec Waugh and a host 
of others. And if you subscribe immediately, you can start 
enjoying. the fabulous story of one of the most sensational 
society feuds of all times .. . “THE VANDERBILT FEUD,” by 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.—it’s the frankest account ever written! 

So, to enjoy — at a saving — nearly two years of the best in 
fiction, and the best in helpful and informative articles, too... 
take advantage of this special offer NOW! Then, for the next 22 
months you will enjoy the Journal — at just hal/ the newsstand 


price! This offer is good for a limited time only, so hurry! 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Department 1402 
Independence Square. Philadelphia, Penn. 


Send me 22 issues of the Ladies’ Home Journal for only $3.85... 
saving me 14 the newsstand price. 


( Bill me later (0 Payment enclosed 


Name 
Street 


City Zone 


State 


Offer good for limited time in the U. S. A., its possessions and Canada. 





MEN: SEE WHAT THEY’RE TRYING TO DO TO YOU 


Will the average Joe be fashion’s slave ? 


(Continued from page 30) 


not even seem so florid to the rest of us. 
He says to remember the jolt the male 
sex got when President Roosevelt 
started wearing sport shirts printed in 
the shades of scrambled eggs. 

Bing Crosby went even further and 
then came President Truman, who 
topped all competitors with shirts loud 
enough to blind the eagle on the White 
House seal. By then, said my man, shirts 
printed with Oriental pergolas seemed 
suitable even for a banker on a holiday. 

He urges, therefore, that if his 
fellow males are to escape further 
fancy decorations, they must stand firm. 
He'll co-operate, but if anybody wants 
the trick pants, he’ll sell them, too. 


The average Joe has too much 
sense to go for some of this foolishness. 
He has noted well the plight in which 
the ladies find themselves—slaves to the 
what-they’re-wearing phobia. 

He’d better keep his wits about 
him, nonetheless. He may not give more 
than an inch here and two there, but 
the pressure is going to stay on and 
who knows where he'll be in five years? 
I think—and also hope—that we can 
predict safely that he may be a little 
gayer than he is now, but he still is 
going to have in his closet a gray suit, 
a blue and a brown. These he’ll wear 
97% of the time. 

Even so, I fear the male fashion 
arbiters will cost us money. We've al- 
ready let em sneak up on us. 


Their basic idea is to change 
male styles annually so that we will 
throw away our suits each fall, worn 
out or not, and buy new ones. Their 
plot is nefarious. And also insidious. 

They figured they couldn’t get 
away with this easily, so along about 
two years ago they ruled that the well- 
dressed man would wear dark gray 
flannel with a lavender shirt. Fair 
enough. 

By the end of the second year, 
which was the winter just past, prac- 
tically any man with more than two 
suits in his closet had at least one gray 
flannel. Came then a novel, called Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit and that didn’t 
hurt sales, either. That is, until March 
when the mere sight of gray flannel sud- 
denly made the tailors sick. 


Buying a gray flannel this 
spring isn’t an easy thing to do. Word 
has gone out that such suits are old hat, 
washed-up, and suitable only for mak- 
ing pen wipers. 

Let another season pass, these city 
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slickers figure, and no man—except me 
and, I hope, you—will be seen publicly 
in gray flannel. Bright shades are the 
thing for suits this spring and if you 
want a costume the color of an unripe 
egg plant, the man will have it. Even 
if you don’t, he'll try to sell it to you. 

At about the time that gray flannel 
was coming in (if I’m sounding like a 
fashion designer, it’s because of my re- 
search among the pins and needles 
boys), the powers-that-be decreed the 
end of the double-breasted suit. 

You couldn’t even buy a double- 
breaster in gray flannel, unless you had 
it tailored specially—and then you had 
to put up a fight. The idea here was to 
make any man wearing a _ double- 
breasted suit feel self-conscious; the 
mere fact that he wore it indicated he 
was clad from the rag bag. 

At this juncture came an interest- 
ing sideline. A number of mail order 
tailoring firms, mostly in New York, ad- 
vertiséd that they could take any old 
double-breasted suit, turn it into a 
single-breaster and for $19.50, postpaid, 
make it possible for its owner to look 
the world again in the eye. 

The fashion boys did something 
else to make the mold fit tighter. They 
made suits mostly in two-button coat 
styles. The long, lean look was the 
thing, without shoulder pads. 


Now the top style overnight 
is the four-button coat, with short la- 
pels, much like the “sports” wore along 
about 1906. Shoulders are padded and 
some of these coats have Norfolk belts, 
exactly like Sherlock Holmes wore 
when chasing thieves through the Lon- 
don fog. The colors most favored now 
seem to be yellowish clay, chocolate 


peanut bar, over-ripe tomato, rusty 
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hinge, milk of magnesia-bottle blue, 
dried-out mustard, and artichoke green. 

The stylists have other, fancier 
names for these shades, but having ex- 
amined them carefully, I stand on my 
own nomenclature. 

These things have taken two years 
to mature. Gradually the fashionists 
hope to speed up the process and 
eventually make the male sex hang its 
head in shame over its clothes at least 
once a year. Female skirts, as you hus- 
bands know, seldom wear out; if the 
sly ones have their way, neither will 
pants. 

Even as you read this, some of the 
top tailors are bringing back double- 
breasted suits for their $200 trade, but 
not double-breasters as we used to know 
them. Oh no! The new ones have nar- 
rower lapels, not so much space be- 
tween the buttons and shorter tails. The 
reason for this is obvious. Nobody can 
haul his old double-breasted suit down 
from the attic, have it pressed, and get 
away with it, style-wise. 

Only consolation is that duffers 
like me can ignore this hoopla by con- 
tinuing to wear whatever suit happens 
to be handiest in the closet. I expect 
we'll do just that, but eventually the 
time comes when the seat of the pants 
grows thin and the cuffs on the coat 
become ragged. Patches, neatly applied, 
are, of course, the best solution, but 
what wife would apply the patches? 

Alternative course is to buy a new 
suit as nearly like the old as possible— 
and in passing I must report that Her- 
bert Hoover is my idea of the well- 
dressed man. His suits are dark blue. 
Little does it matter to him whether he 
gets the wrong pants with the right 
coat, because they’re all the same color 
anyhow. That makes sense and, while 
I have not consulted Mr. Hoover on 
this, | must presume it causes the pants 
to wear longer. 


The sideline specialists in the 
industry are going further—much fur- 
ther—than the suit manufacturers. The 
young man going out with his best girl 
needs a tuxedo, but this spring his dad’s 
old black one won’t do. His must be of 
dove-gray shantung silk, or Scotch plaid 
cashmere, deep red velvet, or possibly 
of dull gold sharkskin. A vest is no 
good, either. 

The cummerbund is the thing. This 
is a kind of wide belt that fits around 
the middle, hooks in the back and hides 
the meeting place of the pants and the 
shirt. This should be made of the finest 
silks and/or satins, either to match or 
contrast with the dinner jacket. 

Mrs. O., the same blue-eyed one 
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who fractured my evening with that 
trick vest, looked over my notes for 
this essay. She said I should not men- 
tion the fact that the most fashionable 
new evening shirts either have fluffy 
ruffles down their fronts and on their 
cuffs, or else they’re trimmed in lace. 

Too extreme, she said, for folks 
even to believe. About then she turned 
on the television and from the giant, 
17-inch screen grinned Mr. Television 
himself, Milton Berle, in a _ dinner 
jacket. With this he wore a shirt that 
not only ruffled, but the ruffles them- 
selves were made of lace. My wife said 
he looked cuddly. 

Such fripperies are extreme, I will 
admit, and they come from extreme 
places, but if Berle—who’s usually clad 
in coveralls—is going to wear them into 
our living rooms, many another man 
will, too. He also, in my opinion, may 
have to defend himself in the alley. 


This nocturnal lushness of 
males is being promoted, naturally, in 
California where costumes have been 
cockeyed these many years. Members 
of the Men’s Apparel Guild, compris- 
ing 71 manufacturers in and around Los 
Angeles and Hollywood, are the perpe- 
trators. 

For sports wear (croquet, maybe) 
one of them has come up with a short- 
sleeved shirt of pale pink with white 
lace trimming around the collar and 
down the front. Another approves of 
serape stripes from Mexico, but paled 
down a little until a shirt looks like a 
peculiarly luscious rainbow. 

Another California designer urges 
the shirt of black, or dark blue, with 
hand-painted designs in baby blues and 
pinks. A third uses silver and gold 
threads in his shirt fabrics, while still 
another is plugging the mandarin, or 
stand-up collar, as snipped from the 
jacket of a Chinese coolie. 

This latter designer has not for- 
gotten trousers, either. He offers pirate 
pants, which reach half way between 
the knee and the ankle and are tied at 
the waist with a rope. 


The hardest blow of all is the 
fact that some of these shirts de luxe 
already are being purloined by the fe- 
male sex. I hear tell that one Holly- 
wood designer is wearing by day a gray 
linen shirt with a hand-crocheted yoke 
and large smoky pearl buttons. For eve- 
ning he has a similar bit of froufrou 
in white. These he’ll sell to a member 
of either sex for $37.50 a copy. 

These boys also are promoting suits 
without any pockets so their slim lines 
can’t be broken by such abracadabra 
as wallets full of money. Anybody wear- 
ing one of these presumably would be 
heeled well enough to afford a little 
man three paces behind him, with cash 
in his pockets. 

Gad, fellows. Hand me down my 
Army pants so I can go out and breathe 
deep of some fresh air. End 
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—— 40 FREE 


Grand Prize—tTrip for 2 
All expenses—to beautiful 


BERMUDA 


for YOU in 


BOLENS 


AWARDS FESTIVAL 


Enter Now. It’s easy. Nothing to buy — 
no limericks or letters to write. Simply 
visit your nearest Bolens dealer, fill out 
an entry blank. Closes midnight May 31, 
1956. 


PRIZES! 
2nd Prize—tTrip for 2 


All expenses paid— 


WEEKEND at the WALDORF 


Contest subject to Federal, state, local regulations. 





3rd Prize 
Bolens famous 
RIDE-a-matic 
tractor 


This is Nationa 
Bolens ' 
our ‘ae 
i Jemonstrate the leo 
a 


ment. 
€ outdoor power equip 
) 


4th Prize 
Bolens Super 
Mustang Tiller 


5th Prize 
A Bolens Power 
Rotary Mower 


BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
348-E Park Street, South Port Washington, Wis. 





Now She Shops 
“Cash And Carry’ 


Without Painful Backache 

Nagging backache, headache, dizziness or muscular 
aches and pains may come on with over-exertion, 
emotional upsets or the stress and strain of everyday 
life. If you are miserable and worn out because of 
these discomforts, get Doan’s Pills. Their pain re- 
lieving action is often the answer —and they offer 
mild diuretic action through the kidneys, tending to 
increase the output of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

So if nagging backache makes you feel dragged- 
out, miserable ...with restless, sleepless nights . 
don’t wait—try Doan’s Pills...get the same happy 


relief millions have enjoyed for over 60 years. Get 
Doan’s Pills today ! 





EVERYTHING | ATE GAVE 
»/ME STOMACH DISTRESS 


® “For years | suffered gas pains and discomforts of 
indigestion. Nothing seemed to do any good," says 
Raymon Payne, Buckhannon, W. Va. “I got no 
pleasure out of eating, because my stomach always 
bothered me. Then I took Dr. Pierce's Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and now I really enjoy eating.” 

Thousands of people who suffered gas pains, heart- 
burn, stomach distress, due to acid indigestion, have 
tried non-alcoholic Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Dis- 
covery with amazing results. Over 35,000,000 bottles, 
with its wonderful stomachic tonic action, have been 
sold. And no wonder. First, taken regularly, it pro- 
motes more normal stomach activity, helping to digest 
food better so you won't have gas, heartburn, sour 
stomach, Second, with stomach activity improved, you 
can eat the foods you like without fear of after-distress. 

Get Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery, liquid 
or tablets, at your druggist todz ay. 





How To Choose and 


Use a Hearing Aid 


Confused by all of the 
different hearing aid 
claims? Wondering why 
there is a difference in 
performance, size and 
price? Would you like 
to know what to expect 
in amplification, power, 
wearing convenience... 
20 important factors to look for ina 
hearing aid? Mr. L. A.Watson, author 
of internationally known 600 page text 
“Hearing Tests and Hearing Instru- 


L. A. WATSON 


ments’’, has just completed a valuable 
booklet that is filled with information 
on how to select an aid. Send 25c in 
stamps or coins and it will be sent to 
you in a plain envelope. 
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L. A. WATSON, room no. 337 


21 NORTH 3rd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WOULD YOUR TOWN ACCEPT JOHNNY HARMON? 


His world fell apart a second time 


(Continued from page 33) 


inoculated with the germ without re- 
sult. Children appear more vulnerable 
than adults; one authority believes 
more than 80% of leprosy cases are 
contracted in childhood and lie dormant 
for years. 

Best guesses place the number of 
its victims in the U. S. at 1,000 to 2,000; 
in the world, up to 10 million. 

In recent years a new family of 
drugs—the sulfone group—has achieved 
remarkable results. While doctors still 
do not use the word “cure,” the rate of 
patients discharged from Carville as 
“arrested” and noncommunicable has 
more than tripled since sulfone treat- 
ment began. These discharged cases, 
emphasizes the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, pose no danger whatsoever to the 
general public, though they should un- 
dergo periodic checkups. 


The havoc wrought by the disease 
is often considerable. It can cripple and 
disfigure. It often tends to attack the 
skin and the nerves of the extremities. 
In an advanced stage, bone may atrophy 
and recede, giving rise to the odious 
myth that leprosy causes fingers and 
toes to “drop off.” 

Hansen’s disease generally mani- 
fests itself in two general types: the 
“lepromatous” form, which usually 
causes the most damage to the skin, and 
the “tuberculoid” type, in which body 
resistance tends to isolate the bacilli 
colonies in knot-like tubercles under 
the skin. The latter type attacks the 
nerves, primarily, and often cripples; 
in some cases, however, it may leave 
the patient totally unmarred. 

Johnny Harmon is an example of 
the tuberculoid type. Apart from a 
slight depression in the skin of his left 
hand, and perhaps the hair a trifle grey- 
er than his 44 years deserve, he shows 
no sign of the disease that struck him 
nearly 20 years ago. 


The first hint of his illness came 
when he was 24, a promising young 
draftsman for the Texas State Highway 
Department. First there was a loss of 
sensation; he noticed he couldn’t feel 
the drafting table under his forearm 
as he worked. Then a small, peculiar- 
looking spot formed on his leg. 

Johnny had known someone with 
Hansen’s disease and recognized the 
symptoms with sickening shock. Qui- 
etly he, left his job and entered Carville 
for treatment. Most patients there as- 
sume a different name, to protect rela- 
tives and friends from their stigma; 
Johnny Harmon became “J. P. Harris.” 

In the melancholy months that fol- 
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lowed, he busied himself with hobbies 
—model-making and photography—and 
taught classes at Carville’s tiny school. 
One of his brightest pupils was an at- 
tractive teen-ager named Anne; the two 
liked each other instinctively. 

Meanwhile his condition remained 
static. His doses of chaulmoogra oil— 
a traditional remedy of doubtful value 
—and other drugs did little good. 

“T was young then, full of fire,” 
Johnny says. “I wanted to go places— 
to be an engineer. I’d have taken any- 
thing to get well.” He even volunteered 
for a hazardous artificial fever experi- 
ment, in which he was shoved into an 
oven-like apparatus and literally baked. 
He almost died. 

For no apparent reason, as some- 
times occurs with Hansen’s disease, the 
sickness suddenly seemed to be curing 
itself. After an agonizing wait he had 
passed the required 12th monthly test 
—negative. He was free! 

“J. P. Harris” said good-by to pret- 
ty, dark-haired Anne and promised to 
write her; Johnny Harmon headed 
back for Texas. There he took up his 
old job, telling only his superiors 
where he had been for two-and-a-half 
years. A skillful draftsman, he quickly 
got a promotion. Life was good. 


Johnny’s world fell apart again 
four and a half years later. 

He noticed a fresh spot on his 
leg and his hands began to hurt. As 
patients at Carville say, he had “re- 
activated.” 

“T went back to the hospital—this 
time to die,” Johnny says. “I even 
thought of suicide once or twice. But 
if you’ve got any religion at all, you 
can’t really do it.” 

Back at Carville in 1944, he found 
Anne much worse—bedridden and bare- 
ly able to speak. But he found some 
good news too: patients were beginning 
to show remarkable results with the 


“Darling we'll have to eat our first meal 
out. I couldn’t find the refrigerator.” 


new sulfone drugs, diasone and promin. 

Months passed, and years. Johnny 
and Anne both improved, though his re- 
covery was faster. They fell in love. 

Johnny picked up his old hobby 
and began doing photographic jobs for 
other patients; before long he had a 
modest business started. By 1948 his 
tests were running negative again; soon 
he was discharged—free to go. 

Instead, he stayed at Carville and 
married Anne. 

“T loved her,” he says simply. “And 
by this time Carville was as much 
home as anywhere.” He built a neat 
three-room cottage from an old storage 
shed on the hospital grounds; the cou- 
ple moved in. 

If it is possible to be happy under 
the pall of a terrible disease, in an 
atmosphere of resigned isolation and 
cruel deformity, John and Anne were 
happy. Two children arrived. Both were 
born in a New Orleans hospital (to 
avoid the damning word “Carville” on 
their birth certificates), and both were 
separated immediately from Anne. 


Almost 17 years after he first en- 
tered Carville, hospital officials told 
Johnny in 1954 that he should leave, 
start a new life outside. 

Paradoxically, this is a moment 
many long-time patients like Johnny 
grow reluctant to face. They have good 
reason; one who has had leprosy is 
often the object of near-hysterical fear 
and misunderstanding. 

The pervasive dread of this disease 
sometimes reaches astonishing propor- 
tions. A physician reports the case of 
a woman who came to him in despair, 
convinced by others that the lumps on 
her skin were the result of Hansen’s 
disease. Sympathetically he diagnosed 
her illness. “Thank God,” she wept 
with relief—“it’s only cancer!” 

Even in the immediate area of 
Carville blind prejudice sometimes ap- 
pears. Road signs leading to the hospi- 
tal inexplicably have been torn down 
in the night. When Carville patients 
campaigned a few years ago for the 
right to vote, they lost only in the 
precinct surrounding the hospital. 

A job? “When you go to look for 
work,” says one patient, “they ask you 
for references. Maybe you don’t even 
have a Social Security card. Or they 
want to know where you worked last. 
There’s always that gap in your life.” 

Stanley Stein, the brilliant, blind 
editor of the Carville Star (who has 
been a patient for 25 years), tells of 
one young discharged patient who tried 
for nearly two years to find work, aided 
by health authorities. Finally officials of 
a large eastern airport, aware of his 
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medical history, agreed to. hire him. On 
the day he reported for work, filled 
with hope, he was told that the de- 
cision had been changed. He returned 
to Carville, despondently, for an opera- 
tion to correct the damage Hansen’s 
disease had wrought to his hands. But 
no surgery can repair the far deeper 
scar of nonacceptance. 

This kind of rejection was what 
Johnny Harmon could expect when he 
left Carville. Other patients urged him, 
in the name of good sense, to assume 
a new identity, to hide his past. 

“No,” said Johnny in his deliberate 
Texas way. “I never was worth a darn 
as a liar.” 

And that is how Ernest Becnel 
found him, waiting on his porch one 
Sunday morning—taut, nervous, more 
than half expecting to be shunned, but 
determined above all else not to live 
like a criminal for his past misfortune. 

Johnny’s acceptance in Vacherie 
over the past two years has been little 
short of amazing. His warm, friendly 
nature has won the town. Hardly a wed- 
ding goes by in the town without John- 
ny there to take the pictures. Mothers 
bring their babies to his studio to be 
photographed. Townspeople drop in at 
his shop to leave a roll of film or discuss 
camera equipment. Children laughingly 
stomp into his darkroom to play, or per- 
haps ask him to fix a limping bicycle. 
He is invited to dinner far more often 
than he can accept. 


Knock at any door in Vacherie; 
inquire what the townspeople think of 
Johnny Harmon’s moving in. Most will 
appear a little surprised that you should 
even ask. “Johnny’s a fine man.” says 
one, with an edge of annoyance. “Did 
you expect us to condemn him just be- 
cause he’d been sick?” 

Ellis J. Bourgeois, proprietor of 
the Service Inn (where townspeople 
gather for small talk over strong French 
coffee), says of him: “Johnny’s smart. 
He’s got good ideas. He’s going to help 
this town grow!” Johnny himself can 
describe his new neighbors only as 
“wonderful.” He grins, recalling: “I 
wasn’t here more than a few days when 
some of ’em began telling me about the 
skeletons in their closets!” 

Johnny Harmon and the town of 
Vacherie are a major topic of conversa- 
tion at the hospital these days. Patients 
there consider his experience as a sort 
of experiment in understanding; a test 
case in human compassion. And it’s im- 
portant to them. 

For some of them—including Anne 
—may be going “outside” when the 
ravages of their sickness have subsided. 
Johnny and Vacherie have managed to 
kindle in each one a hope—unvoiced 
yet, but growing. It is the hope that 
they, too, might one day take root in 
another town—perhaps even yours— 
physically whole, with nothing to hide, 
and able to say without shame to their 
future neighbors: 

“IT came from Carville.” End 
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Worms can 
kill your dog 


The two most frequent types of types of worms. If you eliminate 
worms in dogs are common the roundworms alone, you do 
hookworms and the large round- _— only half the job and can leave 

worms. your dog in great danger. 
Common hookworms live on You can be sure of a thorough 
your dog’s blood and can kill worming job when you get 
him. Roundworms rob him of — Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Worm 
part of his food. Capsules*. It has been proved 
You can see the large round- safe and effective against com- 
worms, but the far more danger- mon hookworms and round- 
ous common hookworms are worms. Sergeant’s outsells all 
almost invisible to the naked eye. other worming products 2 to I. 
Therefore it is necessary to use Use it at least twice a year and 
a product which protect your dog. Only 75c at 

will get rid of both any drug or pet counter. 


*For puppies and dogs under 10 pounds, use the smatier doses in Sergeant's Puppy Caps 


Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Capsules 


BETTER GARDENS : 
MORE BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 2. SUPER TUFFY 
WITH LESS WORK! jf. f° "\2),cp3,compoc. 


1% H.P. unit is geared low 


— F, for utmost power, ease of 
f operation. Does all types of 
Planet Jr. outdoor work quickly, 
efficiently. Works with ~~ 
mony attachments. 


rf 


prepores seed beds, cultivates gardens, 
renovates lawns, mulches and cleans up 
borders easily. Transforms quickly into rotary 
mower by using Plonet Jr. A52T Rotary Attachment. 


NEW PLANET JR. SUPERIDER 


soves you hours of time, labor, money on upkeep of 
gordens and lawns AND... you ride as you work. 
Superider spreads seed and fertilizer, handles heavy 
loads and gang mowers with ease—costs 

surprisingly little. Present Super Tuffy owners can 
convert to Superider at low cost. 


PLANET JR. HAND TOOLS 


do every job because there's one for each 
a7 EE 


specific job. All ore expertly designed for 
efficiency, convenience, economy. 


5 aaAN 
OS /® 
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Single Wheel Hoe Fertilizer Spreader Double Wheel Hoe Jiffy Seeder 


Gross Edger Gorden Plow 


Write for details today! 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3487 N. Sth St., Philadelphio 40, Pa. 





f/6 BOOKS A YEAR 
EACH 8Y2 X 11 INCHES 
120 PAGES, CASE-BOUND 
EDITOR: 

Bruce Catton, 

1954 Pulitzer Prize Winner 
SPONSORS: 

The Society of American 
Historians and The 
American Assoc. for State 
and Local History 


Critics unanimously acclaim 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


4. Donald Adams, N.Y. Times: 
“AMERICAN HERITAGE is by all 
odds my favorite magazine. I 
find in it more to interest me, 
more attractively presented, 
than in any other periodical.” 


Weyne Andrews, Saturday 
Review: “If you would like to 
pick up a magazine devoted to 
American history as it might 
be written but seldom is, you 
will want to subscribe to 
AMERICAN HERITAGE.” 


Paul Engle, Chicago Tribune: 
“AMERICAN HERITAGE continues 
brilliantly to surpass all other 
publications dealing with his- 
tory. It has a greater range and 
variety of subject...and more 
superb use of color in illustra- 
tion.”’ 


Detroit News: “AMERICAN 
HERITAGE has grown in less 
than a year from an experi- 
ment to a vital force in the 
thought of the nation today.” 


Carl Victor Little, The 
Houston Press: “If you can’t 
buy, beg or borrow AMERICAN 
HERITAGE, then steal a copy- 
but not mine.” 


Time Magazine: “. . . a rich 
blend of good story telling, 
vivid historical fact and fine 
color pictures.” 


HALF-PRICE TRIAL 


Single issues of AMERICAN 
HERITAGE sell in bookstores 
for $2.95 each, or $14.75 for 
5 issues. This special offer 
entitles you to 5 issues for 
only $7.37—a saving to you 
of $7.38. This offer is limi- 
ted to 30 days! 

If you are not completely 
satisfied with the first is- 
sue you receive, return it 
within 10 days without cost 
or obligation. Your sub- 
scription will be cancelled 
at once and money re- 
funded. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 4601 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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[his introductory offer 


SAVES 
vou 


--.on a special 10-month trial subscription 
to American Heritage, the publication that 
is making history . . . fascinating, exciting! 


Now, for a full 50% below the regular bookstore price, 
you can introduce yourself to the pictorial splendor 
and magnificent writing of America’s most widely 
praised new publication—AMERICAN HERITAGE .. . your 
gateway to the treasures of the American past . . . to 
your understanding of America’s present and future. 


Every other month, the history of the United States 
comes to life in rich, vivid, true detail . . . in the pages 
of this extraordinary publication. Here you find not 
only the lives, the triumphs, the carefully concealed 
secrets of the “great,” but thousands of revealing 
glances of people like yourself, living and working and 
playing and fighting, if need be—to build your heritage! 
Every issue is a fine book for permanent enjoyment... 
a big 814” x 11”, case-bound between beautiful, durable 
board covers. Every issue is also a fine magazine .. . 
containing 14 varied articles by top writers and 25 or 
more full-color pages of old prints, maps, photographs, 
art treasures, and unusual Americana . . . with no 
advertising to intrude. 


Your 5 introductory issues of AMERICAN HERITAGE 
will give you the “feel” of our American background 
as never before . . . will give you a taste of a reading 


and visual experience that we are confident you will 
want to continue as a regular habit. 


SAVE $7.38! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 4601 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please start my 10-month introductory subscription to 
AMERICAN HERITAGE with the current issue, at the special 
price of just $7.37. 


(0 I enclose check or money order. (0 Please bill me. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
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‘Tornado coming 


1?? 


(Continued from page 17) 


collide, a new and violent storm comes 
into being. It takes on a characteristic 
shape—a figure “6” with a black hole 
in it. The “6” is made up of rain, which 
is what we see on the radarscope. We 
cannot actually see the tornado, which 
is probably in the hole of the “6.” 

The first radar operator to see the 
tornado puts it on the teletype—loca- 
tion, path, speed. Again Austin sends 
out word, this time in specific warnings 
to the areas most closely threatened. 
Two radio patrol cars keep the big blow 
under observation and report back 
minute details. Civil Defense and Red 
Cross are told to stand by, if a popu- 
lous area seems likely to be affected. 
Weather men cut in on their local radio 
stations (they have private full-time 
lines) and launch a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of the storm. Telephone opera- 
tors and sheriffs’ deputies warn outly- 
ing residents whose farms are in the 
storm’s path. Police and volunteers in 
cities begin ringing doorbells. 


It takes only 60 to 75 seconds 
to put this massive machinery into op- 
eration from the moment when the “6” 
first jumps into being on the radar- 
scope. The twister has moved only a 
few hundred feet and—most important 
—it cannot go anywhere now without 
being tracked by radar and by radio 
patrolmen. If the storm strikes a village 
or a city, inhabitants will be shepherded 
out of the way with minutes to spare. 
Minutes are the margin of safety in 
tornadoes. 

For example: At 5:15 p.m. on 
May 25, 1955, Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Par- 
ish drove their pickup truck into the 
yard of their farm home in the Texas 
Panhandle. As they entered the house 
the telephone was ringing. The caller 
was their daughter in Shamrock, eight 
miles west. 

“There’s a tornado coming your 
way,” she warned them. “The radio 
just carried the alert. Hurry!” 

The Parishes entered their storm 
cellar, a few yards from the kitchen 
door, at 5:20 p.m. At precisely 5:30 the 
tornado struck. Their house was blown 
away. The motor of the pickup was 
found later 300 yards off; the rest of 
the truck has never been seen again. 
But the Parishes were safe. 

Last year set a national record for 
tornadoes—918 of them killed 126 per- 
sons in 44 states. 

Texas had 164 tornadoes—an all- 
time record—but only two Texans were 
killed. The contrast between the strik- 
ing record of the Texas warning net- 
work and the nation’s picture was not 
overlooked by weather men. They went 
to Congress and got $2,785,060 as down 
payment on a master project to extend 
radar protection, ultimately, over most 


of the United States. End 
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Here’s how 
to get 


color 
in the 
shade 


ROCHE 


Some begonias resemble other flowers, like camellias and roses. 


By Frep F. 
ROCKWELL 


ROCHE 


ee ROCK WELL 
A log retaining wall becomes a center of attraction. 


OR gorgeous color in shady spots around the 
| pete or in the garden you can’t beat tuber- 
ous begonias. 

These brilliant flowers, which actually dis- 
like full sun, bloom through the summer and can 
be grown in full or partial shade, indoors or out. 
The color range includes almost everything but 
blue. 

The large-flowered doubles are favored for 
pots or tubs and for protected beds or borders. 
The singles and multifloras are better for open 
locations. 

Tuberous begonias may be started indoors 
now in damp peat moss. Place the tubers concave 
side up, level with the surface. When the sprouts 
are a few inches high transfer to three- or four- 
inch pots. Move to larger pots as the roots grow. 
Tubers can be planted in the open after all danger 
of frost. Use rich soil, space the tubers 12 inches 
apart and cover two inches deep. 

In the fall. dig up the tubers and store in 
sand or peat moss after drying. End 
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smoking smokers than any 
other smoking tobacco 
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P.A., naturally best for pipe and makin’s! 


“Cool, mild, smoking comfort ... P.A.’s the pipe tobacco for me!” says | 


production man, Ray Coker. ‘And I’ve tried just about all of them.” 


Earl Rogers, welder, adds, “Prince Albert is the makin’s of a perfect | 


smoke. Rolls easy . . . gives you honest-to-goodness tobacco taste.” 


ae : a 


Pipe and makin’s men everywhere 

agree: Prince Albert is naturally 

best. P. A. is tobacco as Nature 
meant tobacco to be — specially 
processed to hold and heighten 

the natural flavor. Test P. A. 
yourself and you'll agree it’s 

the smoking tobacco for you! 
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PRINCE ALBERT 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 
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Farsighted. We think Teddy is 
going to be a doctor when he grows up. 
He has already started to save old 
magazines. 


Herald, Sparta, Wis. 
* * 


Our Times. We wonder just how 
long it will be before obsolete A-bombs 
start showing up in the war surplus 
stores / 

Cross Keys Reporter, Doylestown, 

Pa. 

* * *% 

Improvement Needed. It’s funny 
somebody hasn’t invented a dictating 
machine that chews gum, just to make 
things seem normal for the boss. 

News-Star, Shawnee, Okla. 


Sharecropper. Having a private 
bath means a man only has to compete 
with members of his own family, their 
guests and any neighborhood children 
who may like to sail boats. 

Sun, Ellaville, Ga. 

* 8 


No Red Tape. It has been said 
that one reason why the Ten Command- 
ments are so short and to the point is 
that they were given direct and didn’t 
come out of committees. 

Gazette, Augusta, Kan. 

* * * 


Just Like Home. Have you ever 
noticed how much the outline of Minne- 
sota resembles a coffee pot? Maybe 
that’s why so many Scandinavians were 
attracted to this state. 

Times, Thief River Falls, Minn. 

* * * 


Best Change. Much has been 
bandied about concerning rural im- 
provements . . . electrification, country 
roads and such . .. but the greatest 
improvement yet is that it has become 
increasingly difficult to tell a country 
girl from a city girl. 

Democrat, Madison Co., Ohio 


How About Your Paper? 


Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
include name and date of paper. Address Town Press 
Editor, Town Journal, LLLL E St.. N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. We cannot return unacceptable items. 
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As a charming stage setting for easy outdoor living, a 
verdant show case to display your home to perfection, 
your lawn demands smooth, clean-cut grooming. 

To achieve this distinctive appearance, a power 
mower by Jacobsen has been the choice of those who 
accept nothing less than the finest. Yet this precision 
made equipment is within the means of all who appre- 
ciate a beautiful lawn. 

Only Jacobsen, with specialized knowledge of lawn 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAKERS OF FINE POWER LAWN TOOLS FOR HOME AND PROFESSIONAL USE 


DEPT. TJ-4, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Illustrated, the 21-inch Power Propelled Rotary by Jacobsen 
with leaf mulcher attachment 


2 beta Pol loan. 


care accumulated since 1921, provides such a wide 
selection of Power Lawn Tools to meet every need of 
terrain or turf. 

For the reel or rotary mower suited to your lawn, 
consult your Jacobsen dealer, a reliable authority who 
has been carefully selected for his experience and stand- 
ing in your community. Look under ‘‘Lawn Mowers” in 
the classified section of your telephone directory for 
Jacobsen nation-wide sales and service. 
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SUBSIDIARIES: JOHNSTON LAWN MOWER CORPORATION, BROOKHAVEN, MISS. WORTHINGTON MOWER COMPANY, STROUDSBURG, PENN. 





Recognize these flowers? 


1 PHOTOS: GOTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 


OUR neighborhood must be loaded 

with flowers like these in spring 

and early summer. In fact, you've 
probably got some right in your own 
backvard. 

They’re tree flowers. On _ practi- 
cally every shade tree these flowers are 
pronounced enough to see—if you just 
take the trouble to look. We've picked 
out some of the more attractive. yet 
common types. They include red ma- 
ple, Norway maple, locust, red oak, 
beech and tulip poplar. There are many 
more. 

To identify the tree flowers shown 
here turn the page upside-down: 

‘yoe0eq “9 
sanjdod dijny *¢ ‘ysnoo] “pf Syeo pai “¢ 
tajdew pai “Z taydeur ABMION “| 
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What makes you hungry? 


Hunger and appetite, although 
closely related, are not the same. When 
you ask for a second helping of dessert 
at the end of a big meal, your appetite 
is active although your stomach is full 
of food and incapable of hunger con- 
tractions. There are men and women 
who literally “have no stomach for 
food” because their entire stomachs 
have been removed surgically or be- 
cause the nerves carrying sensations 
from the digestive tract have been dis- 
connected; nevertheless they insist that 
they feel desire for food. 

Appetite, it used to be thought, was 
a pleasant sensation learned by experi- 
ence and existing only in the mind, 
whereas hunger was an unpleasant sen- 
sation present even at birth and origi- 
nating in the stomach. 


Discovery of appetite centers 
in the hypothalamus plus certain other 
evidence shows that appetite is actually 
inborn, although profoundly modified 
by experience. A woman, Clara M. 
Davis, first proved this by serving newly- 
weaned children 12 different cooked and 
raw foods at each meal, using a total of 
35 foods each day. Care was taken to 
retain the natural flavor of all the foods, 
which were placed on individual trays 
in front of the children; they could eat 
whatever they wanted in any quantity. 

The results were amazing. Each 
child chose a well-balanced diet. Some- 
times the child went on a “jag,” eating 
nothing but cereals or nothing but eggs 
for several days, but in the long run he 
got what he needed. Not all the diets 
were exactly alike; it would seem that 
adjustments were made to suit individ- 
ual needs. All grew rapidly. They were 
free from digestive disturbances. 

Other investigators have carried 
out similar studies with animals, modi- 
fied to show what goes awry with the 
appetite as it accumulates “experi- 
ence.” Rats, given a choice of flavored 
or unflavored foods, chose those which 
were best suited to their needs regard- 
less of flavor. Then an essential ele- 
ment was removed from the foods. After 
the animals became ill from the de- 
ficient diet, the missing element was 
put back into the flavored food. The 
rats thereafter chose it. But when the 
essential element was switched to un- 
flavored food, the foolish rats still 
sought out the food with flavor. 


How can the appetite centers in 
the hypothalamus “know” when the 
body needs nourishment? According to 
one theory, these appetite centers are 
sensitive to slight changes in the sugar 
concentration of the blood. This would 
explain, in part, why eating sweets so 
quickly spoils the appetite. Other foods 
eventually affect the sugar concentra- 
tion, but the action is slower. 

Actual experiments show no con- 
nection between the total sugar concen- 
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(Continued from page 31) 


tration and the appetite. What counts, 
according to Jean Mayer, is the differ- 
ence between the sugar concentrations 
of blood in the arteries and blood in the 
veins. No person in any experiment was 
ever hungry when the sugar in arterial 
blood exceeded that in venous blood by 
15 milligrams per hundred cubic cen- 
timeters. There’s a mathematical defini- 
tion of hunger for you! 

Much still remains to be learned 
about appetite, but a rough picture 
emerges. As the stomach contracts and 
signals its emptiness along nervous 
pathways to the brain, as the blood 
washes against the hypothalamus bring- 
ing chemical news of its own state of 
nourishment, as sights and sounds and 
smells stir up motor nerves and glands, 
the body gathers itself together into one 
lusty cry: “When do we eat?” End 


And so 
they called it.. 


Christening Dublin, Texas, 
wasn’t as simple as borrowing from 
Ireland. In pioneer days settlers 
fought off raiding Comanches and 
Choctaws by “doubling in” cattle 
around their log huts. One settler, 
Harrison Keith, had this practice in 
mind when he suggested in 1859 
that the town be named “Doubling 
—and let’s not spell it the way the 
Irish do.” 

But another founding father, 
G. W. O'Neal, finally won for his 
homeland. Making his victory sweet- 
er, O’Neal made Irish names a local 
tradition. Today the business district 
of this rodeo-famed town centers on 
Patrick St.—and some 3,000 citizens 
relax in Shamrock Park. 

—Ben Jackson 





Send your story of an interest- 
ing town name, along with snapshot 
of highway sign, to Town Name Edi- 
tor, Town JourRNAL, Washington 4, 
D.C. We will pay $25 if we use it. 
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Now It’s Easy To Grow Deluxe 


STRAWBERRIES 


HAVE THE BIGGEST IN TOWN! 


Stern’s deluxe ‘‘Empire’’ 
Strawberry Plants produce 
the talk of your neighbor: |_%* 
the ¢ of your n - 
hood! Extra red, firm, plum 
juicy sweet strawberries 
IG AS PLUMS! Easy to 
grow, hardy, resist drought, 
thrive even in hot weather. 
Strong, well-develo 
crowns and roots withstand —_ 
even severe winters. Yield deluxe berries by 
the thousands, go on producing for years! 
From Each Plant 
6 Pints of Berries A Year! 
Enormous producers! During 3-year field tests 
each plant proved itself a little ‘‘strawberry 
factory’’~—yielded an average of 6 pints a year! 
Take advantage of these low prices. Order in 
quantity. For as little as 2'/2¢ per plant, have 
all the luscious ‘‘plum size’’ berries you want 
for shortcakes, jams, to serve with cream. 
Recommended for freezing. Plant enough so 
you can enjoy them all year! 

BEST PLANTING TIME NOW — 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Official: Our ‘‘Empire’” Strawberry plants are 
largest No. 1 size—best and biggest grade. 
Produce deluxe berries in abundance. You 
must be completely satisfied. Otherwise re- 
ceive free replacement or your money back. 

That is our absolute guarantee. 

Have plants for as little as 2'/2¢ ea. 
More You Order, More You Save! 
50—$2.50 100-—$4 500-—$15 1000—$25 
All Prices Postpaid 


Stern's Nurseries 


FIELD T, GENEVA, N. Y. 


for girls who quicken healing of 
externally caused pimples by re- 
lieving the itchy irritation with 
Resinol Ointment. Its special med- 
ication in lanolin really works! 


RESINO OINTMENT 


and SOAP 





TO PLAY 


. THE New CONN 
Pee “MINUET” 


HERE’S AMERICA’S FINEST SPINET ORGAN 
... and it's the easiest of all instruments to play! Anyone 
can learn simple tunes in less than 15 minutes start 
playing with both hands immediately. See your Conn 
dealer for free demonstration lesson... find out how 
easy it is to play and to own. C. G. CONN LTD., 
ORGAN DIVISION, Dept. 470, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Write ror FREE FOLOER 

AND “HOW TO CHOOSE 

AN ORGAN” BOOKLET. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS NEARLY A CENTURY 





F YOU knew what the weather 
was likely to be during the 


A new service YOUR for th 
WEATHER 


family activities, trips, picnics. Plan 1 2 Bee Ss ore 


your work. Plan your business—wheth- 
er to order more air-conditioners, when 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
to hold sales, how to slant advertising. 

On these pages Town JouRNAL be- 15 16°47 18°19 20 21 
gins monthly long-range weather fore- 22 23 24 QS 26 27 28 
casts to help you do all these things. 

They won’t merely say that “April” will 29 30 

be warm or cold, or that the “next 30- 
day period” will be wet or dry. They'll 
tell you when during the month you 
can expect certain kinds of weather. 

Your first question, of course, is 
“How reliable can such forecasts be?” 

We can answer that: You'll find 
them right, or close to it, about three 
times in four. Part of a prediction can 
miss, or some month a good bit of it 
may be off, but one month after another it 
will come out about as indicated. That 
statement is based on four years’ ex- 


perience with such forecasts in Farm 2 3 2 err 


Journal, our companion publication. 


They are supplied by the same weather al ,RTBew 
service, Irving P. Krick and Associates, 415 16 17 18 19. 20 21 
Denver, Colo. Moreover, these long- . 
range forecasts are steadily improving. 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
What was once considered “farmers’ : 
almanac stuff” is now a science seri- 8 30 
ously regarded by top meteorologists. 
Even the U.S. Weather Bureau has 
come around to issuing 30-day forecasts 
(although not for various portions of the 
month as Town JouRNAL’s will do). 
The Krick organization has made 
a success of long-range forecasts for 
23 years. Some of the biggest busi- 
nesses in this country now buy Krick 
forecasts—-and stake their sales strategy 
on them. Through Town JouRNAL 
you'll now get this type of information 


for your own business and personal -@ § Sa - mee ~ Be da 
planning. 


Note that the forecasts are for your ea 9 10 11 12 13 14 


area. Not for your town. Hence the pre- 


diction can be right for the area though 46 16 17 18 19 20 21 


not for your particular spot. Give the 


forecast a day or two leeway at either 22 23 24 25 26°27 28 
end of the shaded bars. 
From our experience we know that 29 so 
you'll find the forecasts right often 
enough to make them another valuable 
Town JourNAL service. Watch them 
every month. 


Temperature Key Precipitation Key 


Seay COLD Ea SNOW 
Gl warm MM RAIN 


2 RAIN or SNOW 
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ext 30 days 


BY IRVING P. KRICK ASSOCIATES 


thes AREA 1—VWest Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey 


Only the Ohio Valley counties of West Virginia will get nor- 
mal amounts of rain this April. Elsewhere rainfall will be sparse, 
relative humidities will be low and there will be unusual freedom 
from fog. The month will start off very warm with almost un- 
precedented heat. But much colder weather will follow immedi- 
ately, bringing widespread frost throughout the region. All of these 
variations will average out to about normal temperatures in the 
east, but somewhat above normal west of the Appalachians. These 
are trend forecasts, so don’t expect precipitation or extreme tem- 


peratures on every day of the intervals blocked out. 


Sugar free 
family . 
use Zymenol Contains healthful 


brewers yeast 


| ECONOMY 
SIZE 
$1.25 


a Ao 





& AREA 2—Pennsylvania and New York 


Though New York can expect above-normal rainfall during 
April, amounts will fall off to well below normal in southern Penn- 
sylvania. The Susquehanna and Delaware River valleys in par- 
ticular are expected to be dry. Heaviest rains are expected in the 


vicinity of the Great Lakes. Temperatures will be above normal, 


Write for facts about the dangers of constipation 


OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO., INC., Waukesha 2, Wis. 
ee 





Are you sure you need a 
deep well water system ? 


LIFT FARTHER 


especially in the west, but the averages will cover a lot of varia- 
tions. Though the month will start off warm, in fact quite hot, 
this weather will give way to considerable cooling and general 
frosts. Frosts may be expected again around the 20th, and could 
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cause extensive damage to tender plants. Much warmer weather 7 is ceilinser ell eaiiistes Iulia 
a > Turbine Pumps cre guaranteed to deliver 
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in shallow well operation. 
New England should have normal April weather in nearly all 


S . - 3 more reasons you 
respects this year. Moisture will approximate normal, although 


should buy a 
: ; SUPER-TURBINE 
there will be a tendency toward above-normal amounts in the St. 

y ° . . i i} le 
Lawrence Valley. You can expect considerable snow for so late in na ages 


. Self priming. 
the season, with a definite possibility for a snow storm the first 


1 
2 
3. Pump agoinst pressure. 
4. Have no gears or 
washers to replace. 


week of the month. However, the moisture will be reasonably well 
distributed throughout April with no extended dry periods. Tem- 


peratures will alternate frequently from warm to cool, but the 


Send For Free Folder 


DECATUR PUMP COMPANY 
26-B Elk Street, Decatur, Illinois 


month will be relatively free of extremes. There will be some 


freezing temperatures during the early April cold snap and again : ° 
about the 20th but no serious damage is likely. 
K 








Flea Killer 


SUITABLE 
en for 
ITTENS 
DUST ON ONE SPOT Guaranteed by Manufacturer 
ONE-SPOT CO., Jessup, Md. At your drug store. 


Now FREE PET COMB #40" si" 
MONEY in DONUTS 
APRIL, 1956 


a in_ New Greaseless Donuts. Sears | fa neh No smoke. Sell 
Cash ly. No exp. nec. FRE . PES. No obligation. 
Bice RAY Cu., 5605 South 15th 7 — ag lis 7, Minn. 








A DOUBLE-VALUE TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


All this—in a day’s drive from the capital 


(Continued from page 53) 


that shaped our land . . . along country 
roads sweet with honeysuckle, bright 
with dogwood and orchard blossoms. 
Yes, come to Washington—allow 
two or three days for the gleaming 
capital. But stay on a couple more days, 
too—for some (or all) of these one- or 
two-day trips around Washington: 


Washington’s birthplace. Our 
favorite trip starts through Alexandria 
—stopping to see City Hall, Gadsby’s 
Tavern and the Stabler-Leadbeater 
Apothecary. We also show friends the 
Coryell House—an old “flounder” 
house, built to appear unfinished as a 
way of ducking taxes! 

We sometimes eat at the Old Club 
Teahouse in Alexandria or drive on to 
Collingwood, just before Mount Vernon. 

From Mount Vernon, we pick up 
U.S. 1 southbound, past tree-shaded 


Pohick Church to Gunston Hall, a few 
miles east on State 242. It belonged to 
George Mason—whose Virginia Bill of 
Rights was the basis for the Constitu- 
tion’s first ten amendments. U.S. 1 con- 
tinues through Quantico, where the 
Marine Corps museum is a “must” for 
our boy. The Indian village from which 
Pocahontas was kidnapped was nearby. 

We turn east on State 3, by-passing 
Fredericksburg—which boasts Presi- 
dent Monroe’s law office—past Ferry 
Farm, where George Washington grew 
up. Then State 204 leads to a recon- 
structed brick house in a pleasant Tide- 
water plantation that’s the exact site 
and a close copy of the house where 
the first President was born. 

A few miles farther on are State 
214 and Stratford Hall, the ancestral 
home of Robert E. Lee, furnished with 
authentic family heirlooms. Try a fine 
plantation lunch here—and take home 
Stratford-grown hams and preserves. 


Use this map when you visit Washington 
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The return route backtracks up 
State 3—branching off if you wish to 
riverside playgrounds—to U.S. 301. 
Follow that east across the Potomac 
and through Maryland’s bright-leaf to- 
bacco belt to State 5 for a fast run back 
to Washington. Or, if you are specially 
interested, work over to the Chesapeake 
Bay shore, to fossil-rich Scientists and 
Calvert Cliffs, to Solomons for fine Bay 
fishing or to Maryland’s first capital, 
old St. Marys City. 


Fredericksburg. Another favor- 
ite follows U.S. 1 south into Fredericks- 
burg, at the center of four notable 
Civil War battlefields—Fredericksburg, 
where you can see the position Lee and 
Longstreet occupied on Marye’s Heights 
blocking Burnside’s drive on Rich- 
mond; Chancellorsville, where Stone- 
wall Jackson was fatally wounded—the 
small white house where he died is still 
there—routing another Union drive 
south the following spring; and the 
Wilderness and Spotsylvania Court 
House, where the Confederacy was on 
the defensive a year later in battles that 
reached a climax in 20 hours of hand- 
to-hand fighting at “the Bloody Angle.” 

* Plan your tour of these actions at 
Park Service headquarters on U.S. 1 at 
the southwest edge of Fredericksburg. 

Return on State 3 west to Culpeper 
—we’ve eaten well at the Lord Cul- 
peper Hotel. Local Minute Men intro- 
duced the banner with a rattlesnake 
and the legend “Don’t Tread on Me!” 
into the Revolutionary War. Continue 
back on U.S. 29, State 28 and U.S. 50. 


Luray Caverns. U.S. 50 west and 
U.S. 211 is our route to Shenandoak 
National Park. Outbound, stop at the 
Manassas Battlefield—site of the first 
full-scale clash of the Civil War. It was 
here that Thomas J. Jackson’s stand on 
Henry House Hill earned him the nick- 
name “Stonewall.” And see the old 
stone bridge across Bull Run that 
turned the Union retreat into a rout. 

You could detour on Alternate 211 
through Warrenton, fox hunting center 
of the country. Otherwise, keep on 211, 
through pastures and orchards, forest 
preserves and mountain foothills—to 
cross the Blue Ridge mountains at 
Thornton Gap—as far as Luray. The 
caverns here are rich in strange forma- 
tions, and the Mimslyn Hotel is fine for 
lunch. 

Returning, branch north at Pan- 
orama—up the Skyline Drive, along the 
crest of the Blue Ridge—to Front 
Royal. State 55 east starts you back to 
Washington—or detour north on Coun- 
ty 626 to Middleburg, another horsy 
center, and its famous Red Fox Tavern. 
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Winchester. Another trip starts 
west from Washington on U.S. 50, 
across the Appalachian foothills and 
the Shenandoah, to Winchester—fa- 
mous as an apple center. Then take 
U.S. 11, State 274 and U.S. 340 through 
Charles Town, W. Va., site of the trial 
and hanging of John Brown, on to Har- 
pers Ferry—where the abolitionist’s at- 
tack on a Government arsenal helped 
start the Civil War. The arsenal has 
been moved from its riverside site, now 
marked by a monument, to the grounds 
of Storer, a college for Negroes, over- 
looking the rugged confluence of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers. 

Return on County 671, State 9 and 
7, through Leesburg, eating perhaps at 
the Laurel Brigade Inn there. 


Antietam. A Maryland trip we 
like goes out to Harpers Ferry, then 
crosses the Potomac through Sandy 
Hook to Antietam Battlefield. Park 
Service headquarters at the east edge 
of Sharpsburg has details on one of the 
most vicious single days in the entire 
War between the States: Nearly 25,000 
men were killed and wounded, 100 a 
minute during one 20-minute engage- 
ment. But McClellan stopped Lee’s 
drive into Maryland here. 

Follow U.S. 40 (Alt.) to Frederick 
—maybe turning off at Braddock 
Heights for a meal at Schley Inn. Fred- 
erick is best known as the home of Bar- 
bara Fritchie and for the grave of 
Francis Scott Key, one of the few places 
in America where the Star-Spangled 
Banner is never furled. 

We've eaten at Ann Key’s copper 
and pewter-decorated Kitchen here. 

The return is a fast trip on U.S. 
240. We sometimes turn south, how- 
ever, at Rockville on State 189 to Great 
Falls. The falls and rapids are charm- 
ing. But here is a restored section of 
the historic Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, with stone lift locks dating to 
1828. (The best way to make this trip 
is by mule-drawn barge from old 
Georgetown in Washington.) This route 
runs near Normandy Farms restaurant. 


Baltimore. Frederick can be com- 
bined with a visit to Baltimore—cutting 
east on U.S. 40. But generally we make 
a separate day of it—taking the new 
Baltimore Freeway and coming back 
through Silver Spring for dinner at 
Mrs. K’s Toll House Tavern on U.S. 
29. 

Unhappily best known for its row 
houses, Baltimore is the birthplace of 
American railroading and the site of 
Fort McHenry, whose bombardment in- 
spired The Star-Spangled Banner. The 
Fort can be visited, and Flag House 
where Mary Pickersgill made the flag 
that kept flying. For our youngsters, 
Mount Clare railroad station, the first 
in the U.S. and now a museum, is a 
must. To see something of the docks, 
with shipping from all over the world, 
follow Pratt Street eastward off U.S. 
301 and keep bearing right. 
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We usually try to have a meal at 
Haussner’s or Miller Brothers. 


Annapolis. Perhaps our very fa- 
vorite town around Washington is the 
home of the U.S. Naval Academy. 
That’s not all Annapolis has to offer— 
on conducted walking tours along its 
cobbled streets. Particularly worth see- 
ing is the wooden-domed State House— 
old red brick amid green leaves—where 
the Federal Congress ratified British 
recognition of America’s independence. 

Try to get to the Naval Academy 
by noon to see the Middies muster in 
front of Bancroft Hall. Notable sights 
include the Naval Museum and the 
Academy Chapel, housing John Paul 
Jones’ tomb. 

A stop for refreshments at Carvel 
Hall Hotel is standard before coming 
home on U.S. 50. And a drive beyond 
town to Sandy Point State Park at the 
foot of the huge Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge. Occasionally we'll drive across 
—following U.S. 50 or State 404 to little 
New Englandish towns, old fishing is- 
lands or Atlantic Coast resorts. 

But those are mostly targets for 
two-day week-end trips, including: 

The Pennsylvania Dutch country— 
through Frederick to Gettysburg, the 
most famous Civil War battlefield and 
the town President Eisenhower now 
calls home; on through Hanover to 
York and Lancaster, in the land of the 
Plain People; back to U.S. 1 at the 
Susquehanna and through Baltimore. 

Colonial Williamsburg—by overnight 
steamer (with your car aboard) to Old 
Point Comfort, thence through Newport 
News to the Jamestown, Williamsburg, 
Yorktown triangle. Here is the site of 
the first permanent English settlement 
in the United States, the magnificently 
reconstructed 18th Century town where 
the Founding Fathers set forth the ideas 


‘around which the Republic was con- 


ceived, and the field where independence 
was finally wrested from England. Re- 
turn on State 5 past the James River 
plantations to Richmond and U.S. 1 
through Fredericksburg; or start on 
U.S. 17 for a winding route across the 
Rappahannock to rejoin State 3. 

Charlottesville—to Fredericksburg, 
thence mostly on State 20 and 231. See 
Jefferson’s jewel of a home, Monticells 
—also President Monroe’s Ashlawn, 
the University of Virginia and Mitchie 
Tavern. Return up Skyline Drive from 
Rockfish Gap, turning off to Luray, then 
reaching Washington on U.S. 211. 

Washington’s pearly beauty is per- 
haps the nation’s top tourist attraction. 
But you'll appreciate this gem the more 
if you also see its setting. 


* * * 


For more detail, write to Common- 
wealth of Virginia Department of Con- 
servation and Development, 914 Capi- 
tol St., Richmond 19; State of Mary- 
land Department of Information, Ann- 
apolis; Lancaster and York Chambers 
of Commerce in Pennsylvania. End 











Sit while you cut 
the grass | 


take if easy 


with mow (yele 


Enjoy complete lawn care without 
walking — just ride MOW Cycle. Cut 
grass smoothly with the rotary blades 
safely housed beneath the heavy 
steel floor plate. Or hitch on rear 
attachments and let that sturdy mo- 
tor under the streamlined hood take 
over the labor of sweeping, rolling, 
spiking, seeding, fertilizing and haul- 
ing. Even the most inexperienced 
operators are safe with MOW Cycle. 


All moving parts shielded; controls 
so simple that everyone handles 
them expertly on first try. Entire 
machine soundly engineered, com- 
pletely practical. Thousands put in 
use during past five years. Two new 
models for 1956. Each has 3 hp. 
Clinton engine and recoil starter. 
Cut full 24” swath; speed to 5 mph. 
Seat most comfortable you ever rode 
on. See MOW Cycle at your dealers 


MOW Cycle "24" ......... $289.50 


at factory 


MOW Cycle “Cadet” 
at factory 
Your dealer adds freight and toca! taxes. 
Prices slightly higher in the far west. 


Musgrave, Inc., Dept. 6456, Springfield, O. 


Please send free catalog on MOW Cycle 
models and all attachments for same. 


Name 


Address. 
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Nickel Progress Report 


A crack at the earth’s surface shows bulk mining is proceeding far underground. 


a 


Once only “waste rock’... 
now a new source of Nickel 


How Inco’s mine engineers 
utilize a panel-caving method 
in order to recover nickel from 
huge ore deposits that formerly 
were not practicable to mine 


Panel caving is one of the newest 
mining methods put into use by The 
International Nickel Company. 

The tonnage of ore handled by this 
method is immense. Sometimes a 
single block measures 200 by 800 
feet. It may weigh as much as 1% 
million tons. 

As these heavy masses move down- 
ward they break into pieces small 
enough to drop through chutes and 
into machine crushers deep inside 


the mine. From crushers the ore goes 
a quarter mile by conveyor to hoists 
that lift it to the mine head. 

From there, the ore is milled as 
fine as sand. The concentrate is then 
pumped to the Inco reduction plant 
7% miles away. 

Panel mining; new concentrating 
machinery; new, continuously im- 
proved operating practices; pipeline 
transport. Add them together and 
you can see how they make possible 


Panel caving is one of two bulk mining 
methods which account for 70 per cent 
of the company’s total nickel output. 


Diagram of panel caving in Creighton 
mine. The heavy panel of ore and rock 
sinks, breaking up as it moves down. 


Which Mining Method is BEST? 


There is no one best method of 
getting ore out of the ground. 
Type of ore; type of rock; even 
the location of the mine must 
be weighed. Inco uses five 
underground mining methods 
at Sudbury: 


Square Set Cut and Fill 
Shrinkage Blasthole 
Panel Caving 


nea 


production of nickel from ore de- 
posits once only “waste rock.” 


Inco has prepared a full-color 
sound film—Mining for Nickel—that 
shows the operations of modern 
nickel mines. 16mm prints are loaned 
for showings before technical soci- 
eties, engineering classes of univer- 
sities and industrial organizations. 
For details, write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 48e, 
New York 5, N. Y. ©1956, T.1.N. Co. 


iM, Infernational Nickel 


Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, 
Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 





Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 


THOSE °57 CARS: You'll see major changes, highlighted by lower body design. On 
some models, expect to see doors cut into roofs to permit easy entry; 
also 14-inch tires instead of the present 15-inch. New tires will in- 
flate to about 20 pounds, improve ride. In addition, horsepower will 
rise again and some cars may use four headlights. 


Expect a moderate price rise on ‘57 models. Meanwhile, you can get '56 cars 
at bargains, benefiting from low dealer mark-ups. Dealers' operating 
profits, just reported for '55, ran only 1.7%. 


LICENSE PLATES: Some auto makers plan to build holders for them into the car 
body, with clear plastic over license. Will make plates hard to steal. 
Holders will fit the new, easy-to-read 6— by 12-inch license plates 
that most states offer this year. All states will have this size 
plates by 1957 as result of standardization agreement. So will the 
Canadian provinces, Alaska, Hawaii and Mexico. 


CHEAPER FISHING: No need to buy an expensive fishing license—not if you just 
want to fish for a few days as a tourist. More than half the states 
now license several days' fishing for $3 or less. Even salmon-rich 
Oregon's $5 fee scared off tourists; it now offers a one-day salmon 


license for $1. Florida provides three days fresh-water fishing for 
$1.25. 


DRAFT CALLS: New Selective Service regulations, making men of 26 to 35 less liable 
to induction, don't change things much for others. Most youngsters 
won't face call, usually, until they are 223. Before, the average age 
was 23. College deferments will continue. 


SALK VACCINE: Check with your doctor or local health officer to see which mem— 
bers of your family will be eligible for polio shots. Vaccine produc-— 
tion is up, but there's not enough for everybody: allocation rules will 
vary. Expect some areas to allow just one or two shots per person, 
with priority to children up to 15 and pregnant women. Even one shot 
gives 75% immunity against paralytic polio. 


TREE WARNING: You can save that fine old elm in your yard from Dutch elm dis- 
ease (if you live in an afflicted area) with annual spraying of DDT. 
For a 50-foot elm, spraying usually costs only $2 or $3. should be done 
just before the buds burst. Some towns have community-wide spraying, 
profiting from example of Bexley, Ohio, which lost 13,000 trees in last 


five years. Symptoms are wilting, yellowing leaves, dead at top of 
trees. 


BETTER LAWNS: Try something differeni. Instead of watering frequently, wait 
until the grass begins to show signs of wilting. Then give it a thor- 
ough dousing-——enough to put 14 to 2 inches of water in a coffee can 
set under sprayer. Repeat procedure in other areas of lawn. This 
technique, Agriculture Department researchers find, gives grass deeper 
roots, more fungus resistance then brief nightly waterings. 


FOOD BARGAINS: Pork and beef will continue to be very good buys. Other 


reasonably-—priced items: broilers and friers, eggs, potatoes, grape- 
fruit, cherries and onions. 


BEST MOVIES: Recommended in April are Carousel, film version of the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Broadway musical; Richard III, Sir Laurence Olivier's 
magnificent screen version of Shakespeare's classic; The Congueror, 
with John Wayne as the Oriental warrior Genghis Khan; On the Threshhold 
of Space, Serenade, The Searchers, Ladykillers. 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE THE NEW CHURCHES? 


Why modern is dethroning Gothic 


(Continued from page 29) 


to create an atmosphere of worship.” 

Under Belluschi’s guidance, the 
church was planned from the inside to 
meet these requirements. 

The rest of the church was de- 
signed for efficiency and flexibility. 
When this was done a roof was put on. 
The cost was $150,000. 

Mrs. Eva Holderman, at 87 the old- 
est member of the congregation, told 
Town JOURNAL: 

“T was fond of the old church. But 
I feel closer to God in the new one.” 


The curved surfaces and para- 
bolas in the Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church of Wichita, Kan., make Lt. Col. 
C. L. Harrington of the Air Force think 
of airplanes—“clean lines with no use- 
less extras.” He associates the parabolic 
arch with the leading edge of an air- 
plane wing. He likes the church. Mrs. 
Harrington is of another mind. She pre- 
fers a church that looks more tradi- 
tional. 

Architect U. C. Ramey regards its 
parabolic form as “an expression of the 
technological age in which we live.” He 
points to the laminated wood arches as 
another application. 

Ramey is proudest of the feeling 
of spaciousness he gets on entering the 
sanctuary, and the color and textures 
of the natural materials. These, he 


EARLY MISSION and modern architecture are blended for exterior of Church of 


feels, “reflect the character of the 
Middle West and the plains.” 

The plan startled the members of 
the building committee when they first 
saw it. They hadn’t thought about 
modern design. But they were won 
over. W. M. Knoernschild, then chair- 
man of the committee, found that the 
plan lent itself to every kind of func- 
tion. Robert Katzenmeier, president of 
the congregation when the plans were 
approved, says: “Another selling point 
was the cost: $116,000, compared with 
$160,000 for a church of conventional 
design and equal capacity.” 

Asked why modern design was 
chosen for the Church of the Nativity 
in El Monte, Calif., the Rev. Denis 


Ginty, pastor, registered surprise. 


“How, in modern times, could 
you even consider anything else?” he 
replied. “This is the 20th Century. We 
used 20th Century building materials 
as they are meant to be used.” 

Although modern in design, the 
structure of this Roman Catholic church 
reflects old California mission architec- 
ture—especially in the eaves and roof 
overhang on the facade. The Nativity 
mural above the entrance was done in 
the traditional cloisonné method of 
enameling on copper. This was typical 
of 4th Century Byzantine architecture. 

In designing the church, archi- 


tects Chaix and Johnson sought to 


ARCHITECTS: CHAIX AND JOHNSON 


Nativity, El Monte, Calif. Sunlight from windows in wings gives vision-like quality to 
crucifixion scene over church’s altar. Stained glass windows depict mysteries of Rosary. 
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achieve a simplicity which in its “virili- 
ty and honesty will inspire and in- 
crease the parishioners’ devotion to 
God while enhancing their culture.” 

Communicant Mrs. Edward Gatz 
was at first surprised to find that the 
new church was devoid of the custom- 
ary life-size statues. But she is impressed 
with the stained glass windows which 
depict the mysteries of the Rosary. 

The church’s functionalism has 
great appeal for Don Heger. He points 
to the sloping floor (“which helps to 
concentrate attention on the altar’) ; 
location of loudspeakers in the light- 
ing fixtures to deliver low-level sound 
throughout the church; the economical 
method of building the bell tower in 
the form of a Greek cross. 


The Mount Calvary Lutheran 
Church in Decatur, IIl., is a prefabri- 
cated structure. It was chosen, accord- 
ing to the Rev. Raymond Stuckwisch, 
pastor, because of its low cost (under 
$30,000) and because it can be disman- 
tled and moved when the time comes 
for a larger church. It took less than six 
weeks to erect. 

The church is a product of Crea- 
tive Buildings, Inc., a pioneer in the 
growing field of factory-built chapels 
designed to meet a limited budget. 

An earthquake destroyed the old 
First Congregational Church of Bakers- 
field, Calif. With no insurance against 
such a disaster, the congregation was 
obliged to be economy minded. At the 
same time, the Rev. John S. White- 
neck Jr., minister, explains, there was 
desire for a structure both functional 
and inspirational. 

He feels that the new church, de- 
signed by architect Whitney Biggar, 
meets all the requirements. The cost 
of $13 a square foot compared with 
$30 a square foot for a church of tra- 
ditional design built at the same time. 

Biggar says he sought to produce 
a definitely contemporary building 
“which was not sterile in design; 
which attracted a feeling of warmth 
and welcome, and included nothing 
of stark pseudo-modernity.” 


The most appealing feature of 
the church to Mrs. Margaret Lynn, is 
the feeling of spaciousness and light. 

The comment of Sophia T. Walker, 
who did the interior color styling for 
the Bakersfield church, might well ap- 
ply to all the new style churches: 

“No one drives by a church like 
this without feeling its impact. It’s not 
just another church. It arouses a reac- 
tion, whether favorable or not. It cre- 
ates an emotional response. It starts 
people thinking.” End 
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Gifts that would | 


delight me 
fora 


dollar 
or 


less 


T’S a standing joke about women 
and dime stores, but that’s where I 
like my friends to shop for my gifts. 

I wear a glamorous housecoat maybe 
once a week—but I’m sure to dust furni- 
ture at least 100 times a year, peel po- 
tatoes around 200 times and wash dishes 
better than 500 times. 

I’m grateful every day to the friend 
who substituted a vegetable peeler for 
my paring knife. It cost her a dime to 
do it! And that little copper-mesh ball 
on my sink tumbled out of a holiday 
package. I think warmly of the giver 
each time I scrape a pan and save my 
nails. 

Someone also presented me with a 
couple of loosely knit, treated cloths— 
they must be magnetized, the way dust 
clings to them. I’d never have bought 
them for myself, chronic procrastinator 
that I am! 

The other day, a friend gave me a 
little squeeze-bottle that squirts a fine 
stream to banish rust stains. Could you 
beat that for 100 cents or less? 

My gift set of aluminum scoops 
may have crowded the dollar limit, but 
how handy they are. The biggest went 
into my flour canister, next size into the 
sugar, and so on. My metal pick-ups 
(long live their donor!) are handy for 
grasping hot foods such as roasting 
ears, string beans and baked potatoes. 

Now I am not hinting. But in any 
dime-store houseware section, you can 
find: kitchen shears, a set of metal 
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skewers, pickle and ice-cube tongs. Also 
a crimper to fancy-up pie crusts, a 
cheese slicer and fancy molds for extra 
special desserts. 

A large, wooden mixing spoon; a 
pronged metal “frog” for flower ar- 
rangements; coasters, plastic spears for 
appetizers, a pint-size measuring cup, 
a platoon of clothespins or a bouncy 
sponge. Thank you very much! 

So what if you do give me some- 
thing I already have? Replacements are 
wonderful. I’m still coaxing hand lotion 
from the bottle that was empty yester- 
day. Bring me a package of my favorite 
soap, or a quarter-dozen thirsty wash- 
cloths, or a pair of red and white string- 
dishrags, and I'll feel like Mrs. Croesus. 
For a few dimes, you’ve liberated my 
penny-pinching spirit! 

Every week I must buy cleansing 
tissues, salad dressing, postage stamps. 
When you give me something to spare 
my budget, you help me, in the long 
run, to get myself a smart handbag, 
some lacy lingerie, or a new hat. 


Around-the-year alertness to 
your friend’s needs is a help in dime- 
store gift buying. Did you notice her 
cutting biscuits with a drinking glass, 
or trying to spear olives with a paring 
knife? Those are your cues. There’s no 
doubt that your friend, like me, can be 
delighted with just the right gift—for 
a dollar or less. 

—Virginia Whitman 
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THE TRUSS THAT TOOK 
2000 YEARS TO INVENT! 


RUPTURE- 
GARD 


Trademark 


No Tight Steel Bands with 


RUPTURE-GARD 


You'll bless the day you ordered Rupture- 
Gard. No skin chafing steel bands or rub- 
bing leather. instead, RUPTURE-GARD 
is soft and comfortable to wear, suspended 
from a comfortable belt around the waist. 


No Hard Gouging Knobs with 


RUPTURE-GARD 


Instead, a broad, flat pad of foam rubber, 
lined with skin soothing flannel and cov- 
ered on the outside with cool nylon mesh. 
Yet, it holds a reducible inguinal hernia, 
if your doctor suggests a truss for re- 
ducible inguinal hernia, as safely 
comfortably as a “pair of hands.’ 


Nothing to “Ride” on Your Hips with 


RUPTURE-GARD 


You wear Rupture-Gard like a pair of 
shorts. It’s suspended from the waist. 
There is no tight binding, no steel or 
leather. Nothing to rub or chafe your 
hips. It’s as easy to put on or take off as 
a pair of trousers. 


and 


Rupture-Gard re- 
quires no fitting. 
Order Now. Just 
give measure 
around waist 


$9.95 rosivaia 


The Kinlen Company 
809 Wyandotte St., Dept. TJ-4A, Kansas City, Missouri 


It's easy to order 


RUPTURE -GARD 


The Kinlen Company 

809 Wyandotte Street, Dept. TJ-4A 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 

Gentlemen: I am enclosing $9.95. Rush 
me a Rupture-Gard. I understand that 
if I am not completely satisfied that 
I may return it at any time within 30 
days and you will refund my purchase 


peme. The measure around my waist 
s inches. 
Name 


] Pe Adhchintecniishinnctetneantnicietnaie 
a i cheertibetcctinsie 








CONST IPATED? Aptitude tests 


Take the speedy 
gentle laxative that 
wont interfere 
with work or sleep 


When you feel logy and miserable with 

constipation, take the ideal laxative that’s 
speedy, gentle and antacid. 

f Take Sal 4 hour before breakfast, 

get gentle relief in about an hour. 

Es Take Sal before supper and get 

gentle relief usually before bedtime. 

E And Sal’s exclusive, sparkling ant- 

acid ingredients instantly soothe 

the upset stomach often accom- 
panying constipation. 


Only Sal Hepatica is speedy, gentle and 
antacid. Get the economy size today. 


A PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


Take sparkling 


SAL HEPATICA 


and smile! 








(Continued from page 48) 


selors. Trying to outfox the examiner 
defeats only yourself. Also you'll want 
to know: 

1. Will test results depend on how 
you feel that particular day? Some- 
times yes, but not much. A good ex- 
aminer makes allowances if you’re not 
up to par. On the other hand, a little 
tension may improve your score. 

2. Won't you do better the second 
time you take the tests? Not always, 
but often; the second time, you’ve had 
the practice and can ponder more over 
questions that stumped you. That, too, 
a good examiner takes into account. 

3. Will you do as well as someone 
just out of college? On some knowl- 
edge-type tests you may, but on others 
you probably won’t; that’s considered. 

4. Is it possible to cheat? On most 
tests, yes. But many tests have built-in 
lie detectors—questions designed to ex- 
pose answers that are inconsistent or 
are put down because they sound “so- 
cially acceptable.” 

Another factor: Don’t be so sure 
you know what test answers that job 
you want calls for. Take a job as a 
salesman, for example. He should be an 
extrovert, obviously, you figure. Not ac- 
cording to the Personnel Laboratory’s 
King Whitney. “An introvert who can 
act like an extrovert comes closer to it.” 
Well, he should like people, at least. 
Wrong again: “Despite their affable ex- 
terior,” says Whitney, “salesmen are 
apt to be somewhat contemptuous of 
the prospect.” He should know; he’s 
tested thousands of them. 

The best thing to do, in your own 
interest, is just be honest. 

Whatever tests you finally take, re- 
member: They aren’t perfect, but they 
can help. “Use them to supplement 
good judgment, not substitute for it,” 
the psychologists would tell the puzzled 
Kansas accountant we mentioned ear- 
lier. Do that and tests can prove a 
highly rewarding experience in know- 
ing yourself—and may be the road to a 
new and promising career. End 


Answers to questions 
on page 46 


Intelligence. (1) Display. 
(2) 14. 

Scientific talent. (1) About 
$100. (2) One-twentieth turn. 

Personality. (1) A “yes” 
answer tends to indicate stability. 
(2) A “yes” answer tends to in- 
dicate sociability. (3) A “yes” 
answer tends to indicate that you 
are the type who likes to be on 
the go. 

Art judgment. 
right. 


Vase on 
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FARM 
WORK 


@ 500 Ib. payload capacity @ Powered 
by Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine 
.-. big vehicle shaft drive @ Just 
3,4c per mile total operating cost 

a FREE 
demonstration or write lor 
illustrated literature. Dealer 


inquiries invited 


974 No. 21st CUSHMAN MOTOR 
Lincoln, Nebraska WORKS, Incorporated 


Rr entemasallty oe 9 m acdl 


Ask vour dealer for 


Give healing relief 
with this 
medicated powder 


Special medicating ingredients in Ammens heal 
burning, itching skin as no unmedicated pow- 
der does. Ammens soothes and cools instantly— 
, cushions against further irritation. 
Ammens smells good, too! Buy it— 

try it...it’s different! It’s medicated! 

FREE trial can. Write Ammens, Dept. 


T-46, Bristol-Myers Co., Hillside, N. J. 
(Offer limited to U.S.A.) 


AMMENS’° 
Medicated POWDER 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chaf- 
ing plate. 35¢ and 60c at druggists. . . . If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes, 
but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial 
box. KLUTCH CO., Box 602-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


powerrut: ow cost! | AMT rh] 
SQUIRE # 


America’s best tractor value. 
TRACTOR ° 





More useable power -- pulling, 
pushing, driving. 770 Ibs. Pulls 
12°" plow. Gear Drive 8.4 Hp. 
B&S engine. Roller Bearings, 
B&W 4 speed Trans. Clutch, 
Diff. Fuli line implements. 
100% satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
COUNTRY SQUIRE TRACTOR CO. 


P.O. Box 107-F-4 
Muskego, Wis. 


r 
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Keep ’em Separate. Do those 
woodenfaced “Wanted” pictures make 
you nervous when you lick stamps at 
the post office? In Allensville, Pa., post- 
mistress Kathleen Updegrove decided 
to brighten her surroundings and soothe 
patrons by adding her own gallery—a 
collection of early-day Allensville pho- 
tos. Local people added to the collection. 
Now there’s an elaborate display of nos- 
talgic town history next to the FBI post- 
ers. 


Double Deposit. Money doesn’t 
grow on trees at St. Clair Shores, Mich., 
but trees are sprouting from money. A 


local bank gives each new savings ac- 
count depositor a free six-foot maple. 
Besides building good will for the bank, 
the symbolic gesture insures tree-shaded 
streets in years to come. 


Mechanics Take Note. House- 
wives glibly discussed carburetors and 
differentials with their astonished hus- 
bands after a six-lesson course in auto- 
motive principles at Rice Lake, Wis. 
Car dealers sponsored free weekly ses- 
sions for women only. Result: Now 
women drive the family car in for a 
grease job or wheel alignment as soon 
as it’s needed, and don’t get indignant 


Expect your 


to START EASIER and last longer 


NOW! CHOICE ors INSTANT STARTERS 


Eclipse rotary mowers are 
available in 17, 19, 20 
and 21 inch sizes... with 
leaf mulchers a low cost 


optional extra. 


2—RECOIL STARTER 


when a fuel pump costs more than a 
spark plug. 


Swift Response. New patients en- 
joy a surprise visit from their pastor 
shortly after entering a hospital in Win- 
nebago, Minn. When a patient signs in, 
the hospital automatically sends a post- 
card to his minister. Churches pay for 
the cards. 


Pace Setter. Pedestrians watch 
their step near Community General Hos- 
pital in Reading, Pa. A sign reads: “Walk 
Safely. We need our beds for the sick.” 


New Life. Old hearses don’t end 
up in the graveyard, thanks to an enter- 
prising car dealer in Oconomowoc, Wis. 
He buys them from undertakers who 
are getting elegant new models, then 
sells the outdated funeral coaches to 
people who need a roomy back seat. 
Best customers are hunters, fix-it men 
and rug cleaners. Some stores use the 
refurbished hearses for delivery trucks. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they help 
you? Town Journat will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which serv- 
ice clubs, merchants and com- 
munity developers can use. Ad- 
dress Town Journa., Dept. T, 
Washington 4, D.C. 


® 
mower 


3S—ELECTRIC STARTER 


From the very start... Eclipse gives you something extra! 
You've learned through the years to expect the best per- 
formance when you buy an Eclipse. But did you know 
Eclipse actually costs you less to own? That’s what your neigh- 
bors who have used Eclipse year after year say. Why not ask 
the family that has one...then see your dealer and get 
your own Eclipse mower! 


A complete line of reel, rotary and sickle bar power mowers 
... hand models, too! Write for free folder today! 


THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO. 


DIVISION OF BUFFALO-ECLIPSE CORPORATION 


4603-B Railroad St. ® Prophetstown, Illinois 
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Pain Stops 
FAST! 


No waiting! Super- . j 
Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads stop pain at its 
source ever so fast . . . remove corns one of 
the fastest ways known to medical science... 
stop corns before they can develop... ease 
new or tight shoes... a 
vent sore toes, blisters. 

other method does all this! 

For FREE sample, write Dr. 

Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago 10, ill. y 


upon DE Scholls Zino-pads 


DOCTOR'S FAST RELIEF ! 
To instantly lift painful shoe 
friction and hide the unsightly 
bulge, wear Dr. Scholl’s» BUNION REDUCER—a 
cushioning shield of soft rubber. Worn invisibly 


under stocking. Helps preserve shape of shoe. Only 
75¢ each. At Drug, Shoe, Dept. Stores everywhere, 





NEW! GUARANTEED 


MEDICAL RELIEF 
FOR PAINFUL, INFLAMED 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Read this gilt-edged guarantee: Regardless of 
the remedies you've tried, new UNGUENTINE 
Hemorrhoidal Suppositories promise you this: If 
you’ve ever bought a hemorrhoid remedy—any- 
where, at any price that brought you: 

1. Faster pain relief 

2. Quicker reduction of swelling 


3. More soothing coating of your 
entire irritated area 


- return your purchase to the druggist and 
every last penny will be refunded! 


No messy tubes, nozzles. In seconds, UNGUEN- 
TINE Suppositories release medication to help 
kill pain, shrink hemorrhoids, bring comfortable 
elimination! A Norwich Product. 


® 
Unguentine 
HEMORRHOIDAL 
SUPPOSITORIES 


You MIGHT get along 
without a TV set- > - 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 
Dept. TJ-456 Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Please send 20-page pump booklet and name 
of nearest distributor. 








YOUR GARDEN 


Plastic protection 
for your plants 


Plastic domes are 
the cat’s whiskers for 
starting flowers and 
vegetables in early 
spring. Placed over 
seeds or seedlings, 
they form miniature 
greenhouses that trap 
the sun’s heat and 
keep out frost on cold nights. They also 
protect against insects. 

You'll find the domes especially 
good for starting vine crops like mel- 
ons, cucumbers and squash and for 
protecting your tomatoes, peppers and 
eggplant. 


Rockwell 


WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL TREE 


BLUE 
SPRUCE 


A truly wonderful of- 

ter: lovely 3 year old 4 

trees .. . extra blue FOR 
- . + extra fine. The 

peck in hardiness, ONLY 
charm and beavty. 

Nursery proven plant- $ 0 0 
ing instructions. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. 

Send cash, we pay 

postage. Gift of Im- 10 for $2.50 
ported Bulb withevery 25 for $5.00 
order. No C.O.D.'s. 





GARDEN MART, Dept. A-46 ves moines, towa 





But your family 
deserves the 


finest water system 


Choose vour family’s water system from 
America’s first family of pumps! See your 
Goulds Dealer — he has the skill — and 
the pumps—to supply every 
water need. And see Bal- 
anced-Flow—the only com- 
plete water system that needs 
mo tank! Ask your Goulds 
Dealer—or mail coupon... 


GOULDS 


water system 


The domes will last for years. 
They’re available at most garden sup- 
ply stores at little cost. Cheaper—but 
of shorter life—are the so-called hot- 
caps made of waxed paper. 


You'll like the new Fe (second 
generation) hybrid petunias. They have 
all the remarkable vigor of the Fi hy- 
brids, but you get more for your money. 
That’s because they’re less expensive 
to produce. 


Spring bulbs not doing so well? 
Chances are they’re starving and need 
a good meal to put them back on their 


Plant Stern’s 3-Season 
Superfection Everbearing 


Strawberries Now... Have 


RAWBERRIES 
IN GO DAYS 


And Every Spring, Summer & Fall 
Or Your Money Back! 

Our Superfection Straw- 
berries are really the 
berries! Everbearing, 

easy to grow, yield big 
crops of the most 
luscious, ripe, juicy 
strawberries just 60 
days after planting 
and all through spring, 
summer and fall for years! 

Absolutely winter-hardy. 

Except for a week or two in hottest 
weather, continue bearing till frost! 


_ MMM... WHAT FLAVOR! 
Fitm, juicy, sugar sweet. Most luscious 
strawberries that ever glorified a short- 
cake or sundae. Delicious in jams and 
with cream. 

3 TIMES MORE FRUIT 
Acclaimed by garden authorities, and 
home gardeners. In actual field tests pro- 
duced approx. 8,000 quarts per acre first 
year planted — 3 times more fruit than 
other everbearing varieties. 

Ideal Planting Time Now 
Order With Money-Back Guarantee 
Stern’s Super Grade No. 1 plants have 
big husky roots, hundreds of long fi- 
brous feeders for exceptional production. 
Ready for planting now — ready to bear 
in 60 days. You must be satisfied. Other- 
wise receive free replacement or money 
back. That is our absolute guarantee. 

NOTE LOW PRICES! 
25 for$2 + 50 for$3. 75 + 100 for $6 + 200 for $18 
All Prices Postpaid 


-Stern's Nurseries 


Field T —GENEVA, NEW YORK 





eet. This year, as soon as they are 
bove ground, cultivate around the 
ulbs and apply a complete fertilizer 
t the rate of three or four pounds per 
undred square feet. You'll be delight- 
d at the results. 


When you buy new potted or 
alled-and-burlapped plants this spring 
ick out the short, sturdy ones that are 
jot yet in bloom. The tall plants al- 
pady in bloom may have trouble get- 
ng established. 

For young plants in flats, insist 
at they be removed carefully with soil 
ft around the roots. They'll start 
Asier. 


Put roses in early for an abun- 
lance of blooms the first season. 

The new wrappings, which often 
clude polyethylene plastic to hold the 
oisture, bring the plants to you in 
etter condition than ever before. But 
en a day’s delay in planting slows 
owth the first season. The same goes 
br new fruit trees. 


Rose Buying Guide for 1956 is 
bw available from the American Rose 


Society, Columbus 14, Ohio. It’s free. 
Just send a post card. 


Want to beat your neighbors with 
beans and corn? Here’s how: 

Make a small planting of each a 
week or 10 days ahead of the usual 
“safe” date for your area. Make deep 
furrows, with hoe or wheel plow, and 
sow the seeds in the bottom. Cover the 
seeds only a ha!f inch deep with soil 
from the south (or east) side of the fur- 
row, leaving the other side as a pro- 
tecting bank. 

If a frosty night threatens after the 
plants are up, cover them with soil. 
They'll grow through it. 

Fill in the -furrows completely 
when the plants are tall enough. 


Control of crabgrass and chick- 
weed all summer long, and with but one 
application, is claimed for Du Pont’s 
new “Crabgrass and Chickweed Pre- 
venter.” Only two tablespoons per 100 
square feet are required. 

The chemical will be available this 
year only in Hartford, Conn.; Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., and Columbus, Ohio. 

—F. F. Rockwell 


GRAVELY 


More Power for TOUGH JOBS! 


Gravely Rotary Mower attachment makes 
the toughest mowing jobs easy. Lawn or 
weeds, cut 30-inch swath fast and clean with 
suction-tip, file sharpened knives. 


Gravely does jobs other tractors won't 
. . . because the 5-HP Gravely has the extra 
power that makes tough jobs easy. 


Let us show you the advantages of the 
Gravely’s extra power . . . all-gear drive 
. . . power reverse . . . your choice of 23 
tools. Push-button Starter optional. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


“Power vs Drudgery” 
RAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 
BOX 431-B DUNBAR, W. VA. 


TREES... 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 








Girls and Boys 


these will 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog b e 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from SEEDS. Seautiful Ever- 
greens, lovely trees and shrubs for shade, windbreak, snow fence 


erosion control, ornament, etc. For FREE planting guide and 
price list write 


WOODLOT SEED COMPANY, NORWAY 4, MICH. 


ARMY SIZE IS MAN SIZE! 


Whatever your size, the Army 
will make you man size . . . help 
you build strength, confidence 
and self-reliance ‘till you’re big 
Gifts for enough for any job. Grow with 
M the Army! Contact your nearest 
Za Po aegeres & Ded Army recruiter today. 
Write for FREE FOLDER! TNS oy — 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. BOX 134N, OWATONNA, MINN. Ss E N D N °o i 


RIDE and MOW jp. Ite 


All you do is send us the 
with the . 


new and. renewal TOWN 
< ' your relatives, friends 
Pea 


JOURNAL subscriptions of 
and neighbors. Get start- 
DU-ALL a 





given 


"LE 


Cameras, Watches, 
Sports Equipment, 








LOW SPEED, HIGH TORQUE MULCHES 
WITHOUT POWDERING SOIL! 


TILLER-SPADER 
QOES /7 BETTER! 


Built to out-perform, out-last! No belts, 
pulleys or chains. Precision worm and uae 
gear drive run in oil bath. Automatic . 5-Day 
enclosed clutch. Check ALL features 


BALANCED FOR 
EASY HANDLING 
LOW DIRECT. 
TO-YOU PRICE 








It’s wonderful 
the way 
Chewing-Gum 
Laxative 
acts chiefly to 


REMOVE WASTE 
-NOT GOOD FOOD 


Here’s a secret millions have discovered about 
FEEN-A-MINT, the wonderfully different chew- 
ing-gum laxative. 

FEEN-A-MINT is different because you chew 
it. It’s different, too, because it removes mostly 
waste—not good food! FEEN-A-MINT does not 
work in the stomach, where your food is being 
digested. That’s why it does not take away 
a lot of the good food you need for emergy. 

Doctors know that reEN-A-MINT works chiefly 
in the lower bowel...removes mostly waste, 
Address not good food! 

So to feel like a million, do as millions do. 
Chew delicious FEEN-A-MINT...and feel full 
of life and energy! Get reEnN-a-MINT...for as 
little as 12¢. 


ed AT ONCE! Fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 
We'll send you full de- 
tails and a FREE cata- 
logue of fine awards. 


Fill in coupon NOW! 





Modei RM 24 


Biggest little mower on the market! | ---- 


YES, | want to earn your valuable awards! 
gt see aly we nnigy te gyno Bo Rush me a FREE catalogue and tell me 
etc. Trims smartest lawn; or tallest grass | how to get started AT ONCE! 

—24 inch swath; turning radius only 45 |, My name 

inches. Sturdy 2% to 3 H.P. air-cooled en- | 

gine. 110 volt starting motor plugs into 

house current (optional equipment). Town, 
WRITE TODAY for free folder, prices, and 

full details. Also complete line of walking 

and riding tractors, 1% to 12 H.P. 


Obama 


Award Department No. T-2 
TOWN JOURNAL 


Today to: ietitcre "| ET Feenamint 
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SAVE 1/3 ON 


REMINGTON 
60 Deluxe 
Electric Shaver 


LATEST MODEL—Absolutely new. Complete with 
ease, cord and cleaning brush. Runs on 1/60/115 AC 
or DC. 12 inches more shaving surface capacity. Fits 
any face. Compact lightweight design. Easy to 
handle. Regularly retails for $29.50. Our price, 
ppd., $19.95. Order now for big savings. All orders 
filled within 24 hours. Send check or money order to: 


JOHN BROOKS, Inc., Box 2120, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
ATTENTION: PARRAKEET OWNER 
Booklet of expert tips on 


keeping your Parrakeet alive 
longer cage-bird columnist 








of N.Y. World-Telegram, Scripps- 


¢ Howard newspaper; author of 
< best-selling “The Parrakeet 
* Owner’s Handbook”. 


WILL GERBER 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





12 NEW TOWELS = 51° 


LARGE SIZE! Assorted colors. New! Not seconds. Non- 
woven COTTON and RAYON. Money-back guarantee. 


Supply Uigaised. Order Now! &. ea HOMAKERS CO., Dept. 
837-A, P. O. Box 264, Farmingdale, New York. 








DRAINS cellars; cisterns, wash 95 
\IRRIGATES - CIRCULATES - Aoronas 





P Pump has 1,001 uses. Up to 3000 
GPH; 450 GPH 80’ high; or 1800 GPH 
from 25’ well. Use 1/6 to 34 HP motor. 


Coupling included free. 1” inlet; 34” out- 
let. Stainless shaft. Won’t rust or clog! 
Postpaid if cash with order. Send for yours 


today! MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO PUMPS, Belle Mead 10, N.J. 


CHRISTMAS TREE GUIDE 


Tells you profit secrets of growing Christmas Trees on 
idle land. Write for free copy and complete catalog. 


MUSSER FORESTS be: 1-pc INDIANA, PA. 


MUSIC— INSTRUMENTS 


eee 
POEMS WANTED FOR SONG-TEST. Free ‘‘Melody-Title- 
Line’’ if qualified, SONG-KRAFT, Box 1450-TJ, Chicago 90, 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ONE DAY SERVICE—ALBUM PRINTS—Giant size, 8-40c; 
12-55c; reprints 5c each. 


Camera Snaps, Box 977D, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


eee 
25 EVERGREENS—S$S. HEALTHY, SELECTED TREES, 6” 
to 16” tall, three to five years old. Five each: Colorado 
Blue Spruce, Norway Spruce, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, 
| nom ny Fir, Postpaid planting time. Free Evergreen 
Catalog. 
Musser Forests, Inc. , Box 24- DC, Indiana, Pennsylv ania. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, GUARANTEED. Nancy Halls, 
Portoricans, 500,,81.15; 1,000, $2.00; 10,000, $18.50. 
*‘Bunch’’ Portoricans. 200, $1.25; 500, $2.25; 1,000, 
$4.00. Planting guide free. 

Wholesale Plant Co,, Gleason, Tenn. 
STRAWBERRY SPECIALISTS. WORLD'S LARGEST BERRY 
3 inches across. Regular varieties. Novelties, new ever- 
bearers. Raspberries, Test peste free. 

Pennholm, Carpenter 3, Ohio. 




















SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 


eee lee 
12 NEW “TOWELS ONLY $1.00. Large size. Assorted colors. 
New. Not seconds. Non-Woven Cotton and Rayon, 
back guarantee. Supply limited, Order now. 

Homemakers, Dept. 836-F, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
BAKE NEW GREASELESS DOUGHNUTS IN KITCHEN. Half 
profit selling stores, Free recipes. 

Dustin Ray, 3¢ 8360S South 15th, Minneapolis 7. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS—JEWELRY—NOVELTIES, casily 


Money- 





made, enjoyable, profitable. Complete ‘‘Idea’’ catalog 25c— 
Profitkrafts, 4512R184 Loraine, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
SELL EXCLUSIVE LINE DOLL CLOTHES. Write for free 
details, Carma Doll Clothes, Garden City, Kansas. 
NATIONALLY. ADVERTISED | NEw, GUARANTEED | “MER- 
CHANDISE. Catalog. Wholesale Prices, $1.00 (refundable). 
Tallman Distributors, New Windsor 2, Maryland, 
STAMPS 
TT SEES EEE EEEeEeESEeeEeeSE 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE. Includes triangles, early 
United States, animals, commemoratives, British Colonies, 
high value pictoriais, ete. Complete collection plus big 
illustrated \nagazine ali free. Send 5c for postage. 


Gray Stamp Co. Dept. TJ, Toronto, Canada, 


U.S. STAMPS. TOP PHILATELIC INVESTMENT. At Dise 
count Prices. Great Illustrated Cataloguide. Only 10c. 
Raymax, 37-Vt Maiden Lane, NYC 38. 














AGENTS WANTED 


eee eee 
GO INTO BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. Earn spare time 
money—No Investment. Sell Name Brand, appliances, 
jewelry, housewares; gifts, premiums. Write today for 
Free big colorful catalog with confidential price list. 
Immediate delivery from our $500,000.00 Inventory. 
Conelle Products Co. Inc., Dept. 11, 
343 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. 

UP TO 80% DISCOUNTS ON NAME BRANDS; Giant 7 
page catalog. BTS Products, Box 217, Oakland 12B, N.J 


CALIFORNIA SWEET-SMELLING BEADS. Sensational 9 
ers, Free particulars. 


Mission, 2328C West Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ee ——eeeEeEOeeOEOeeOeeeeSeee 
MONEY IN SAW AND LAWNMOWER SHARPENING spare- 
time at home. Repeat cash business, Ideal small town 
pt wr at No selling. Experience unnecessary, Free booklet 
explains. 

___Jordan Foley Company, Colum>ia Heights, Minnesota. 


RAISE GOATS FOR EXTRA PROFITS. Easy, inexpensive. 
Get facts from Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia E 10, Mis- 
souri, Subscription $1.00 year. 
MUSHROOM SPAWN tga plus growing, marketing 
instructions $1.00. Circular 

Luxor-TJ, 641 South ion... ‘Newark 3, New Jersey. 
$25 DAILY PROFITS SHARPENING DISCS on farm with- 


out dismantling or moving. No experience necessary. Free 
Plan explains. 
c 


Vv. Foley Company, Columbia Heights, Minnesota. 

















EDUCATIONAL—BOOKS—SCHOOLS 


tt ee ee eet et i ee ee et et ie 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME in spare time 
with 59-year-old school. Texts furnished, No classes. 
Diploma. Information booklet free. American School, Dept. 
X425, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
HOBBIES—MODELS—SUPPLIES 
Ot OOOO OA 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. Family Protection. Send 


one dollar for form. James Stanley, 1322 North La Brea, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


INVENTORS 
EE 
INVENTORS—INFORMATION ON PATENT PROCEDURE 


FURNISHED on request, without obligation. John Ran- 


dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 258 Columbian Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ee  — ————eeeeEeeeeeeeeSeeeeeSsee 
ee en PAY. All trades, Fare paid. So. America, The 
siands 
Write Section 99B National, 1020 Broad, Newark, N.J. 


BUY OIRECT FROM MILL. Fine woolen blankets, fully guar- 
anteed. Also Custom Weaving. Free literature. 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 426 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


Useful 
BOOKLETS 


Any of the booklets or samples list- 

ed below will be sent free (except 

where a small charge is mentioned) 

to any reader requesting them. 

a write a letter or postcard to 
rm mentioned. 































PAINT LIKE AN EXPERT. Whether you paint 
a lot or a little, this colorful 48-page book- 
let tells you how to make your paint job 
easier—how to paint with brush or roller, 
finish furniture, seal oak floors, varnish, 
estimate the amount of paint you need, and 
a wealth of additional information. It’s FREE. 
Just write to “HOW TO PAINT”, Western 
Auto Supply Co., Dept. TOJ, 2107 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


If you're shopping for an organ, you may be 
confused by technical data. “HOW TO 
CHOOSE AN ORGAN” explains the tech- 
nicalities of an organ—with easy-to-under- 
stand illustrations. It tells what to look for 
and enumerates points of comparison be- 
tween different types of organs. Order your 
FREE copy by writing to C. G. Conn Ltd., 
Organ Division, Dept. TJ, Elkhart, Indiana. 


“FOOD IN FICTION” is a new type of 
recipe booklet featuring 16 different recipes 
using nutritious instant nonfat dry milk. 
Briefly recalls some of the food scenes in 
famous American fiction (“The Song of 
Hiawatha”, “The Yearling”). Available FREE 
by writing to the Nonfat Dry Milk Information 
Service, Starlac Division of The Borden 
Company, Dept. TJ, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MENTION TOWN JOURNAL WHEN YOU WRITE 








ARMCHAIR 
SHOPPING 





Roller Rule pencil measures as it 
rolls over road and airline maps, blue- 
prints, even trout. Computes distance in 
inches, around corners and curves in 
carpentry and upholstery, sewing, knit- 
ting. $1.95 or 3 for $5.50. Gift Horizons, 
Dept. F5, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


Colorful new doorknob locks in 
place with a tiny concealed spring. 
Never works loose; easy to install. Dura- 
ble plastic; ivory, marbleized white, 
pink, blue, green or gray, $1.59 a pair. 
Automatic Service Supply Co., Dept. T4, 


210 E. Baltimore St., Detroit 2, Mich. 





Swivel seat bar stools handsomely 
designed of imported golden rattan and 
wrought iron. Roomy seat 16” wide, is 
on ball bearing swivel. Tipped legs. 
Either 24” or 30” high, $14.95, plus ex- 
press charges coHect. Southern Craft- 
masters, Dept. TJ, Columbia Tenn. 
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Bupatha 


Be Kind-to-Virus Week 
The virus really shouldn’t be 


Condemned so automatically: 
At least, his doubtful favors he 
Distributes democratically. 

—Jean Sartwell 


If you have a friend, 
Who is not in need, 
Then you, my friend, 
Have a friend indeed. 
—Jack Herbert 


A budget is a device for telling you 
where your money should have gone. 


Seasonal Changes 


When winter changes into spring, 
The bolder birds return to sing 

And trees begin to bud; 
And then our home will undergo 
The change from children tracking 

snow 
To children tracking mud. 
—D. E. Twiggs 


Weaker sex: Unmarried women. 


Child Guidance 


My children never fail to see 

My errors, nor to offer me 

The lavish benefit of all 

Their vast inexperience, graciously! 
—Thomas Usk 


When a man looks up to a woman it is 
usually from a seat on a bus. 


“If you plan to propose in the near 
future, Ralph, I want to know about 
B... mew” 


It’s better to give than to receive .. . 
and, where advice is concerned, it’s 
easier. 


Hint to Husband 


Of course, I’m proud to have a gift 
Which you have bought—but, honey, 

Why not something you made yourself, 
Oh, something, say—like money! 


—Violet M. Roberts 


Time (Payments) on My 
Hands 


When buying on installment plans, 

One thing I'd like to know— 

Why do months go by so fast 

When years go by so slow? 
—Roger W. Dana 


Love may be blind but a poor man is 
never sued for breach of promise. 


“Run ha 


APRIL, 1956 
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“How | use 
Murine for 
tired eyes” 


Comedy star of the Broadway hit, 
“Pajama Game” 


Do you believe, like Murine user 
Eddie Foy, Jr., that the easy way 
is the best way? As Eddie shows 
you, there’s nothing easier than 
using Murine for tired eyes! Just 
two drops of this gentle formula 
—and quick as a wink, your eyes 
feel soothed, refreshed. Use 
Murine every day—to help you 
wake up in the morning, and any 
time your eyes feel tired. . 


The Murine Co., Inc., Chicago, U.S.A. 
* Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Sound your Z...enjoy 


GAS ECONOMY 


FOR 
P” KEEPS 


because- 


Pennzoll with 2-7 
keeps engines clean 


Can motor oil really increase gasoline 
mileage? Yes! Pennzoil with Z-7 
prevents deposits from forming 

in combustion chambers. This 
eliminates power-stealing knock 
and ping. By keeping engines clean, 
this different Pennsylvania motor 
oil with an all-oil body makes 

every drop of fuel work harder, 
unlocks full horsepower—not for 
just a few miles after an 

oil change, but for keeps. 

To make the gasoline you use 

take you farther on every tankful, 
get Pennzoil with Z-7, The 
Tough-Film® oil, in the exact 
seasonal grade for your car! 


IN EVERY STATE 
AT DEALERS WHO 


Care ror your car 


MEMBER PENN. GRADE CRUDE Oil ASSN., PERMIT NO. 2, Ofl CITY, PA. 








TOWN JOURNAL EDITORIAL 


A change to make 


The Washington reports shortly will be discussing the 
Bricker amendment to the Constitution. As usual many con- 
fusing and many inaccurate statements will appear. Some of 
these will be intentionally misleading. 

The question raised by the Bricker Amendment is this: 
Shall Americans be compelled to live under laws put in force 
by treaties or other international agreements even though they 
conflict with the Constitution? 

In order to be adopted, an amendment has to win a two- 
thirds vote in each house of Congress and the approval of three 
fourths of the states. The Bricker proposal will come up for a 
vote this month in the Senate and will then be presented before 
the House. 

Two years ago 28 Democratic Senators voted for it and 16 
against; 32 Republican Senators voted for and 14 against; one 
independent voted against. This division shows clearly that the 
amendment is not a party question. The total lacked one vote of 
the necessary two-thirds. 

Passage this year will depend upon the vigor with which 
informed citizens indicate their support. The division may again 


be close in the Senate. A hard battle may be expected in the 
House. 


ee 


The language of the amendment, slightly changed to meet 
former objections, is simple and clear: “A provision of a treaty 
or other international agreement which conflicts with any pro- 
vision of the Constitution, shall not be of any force or effect.” 

The Constitution itself says that a treaty “shall be the 
supreme law of the land . . . anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” That provi- 
sion was written primarily to protect the treaties then in force 
which had been made prior to the Constitution. It was probably 
intended also to give the national Government full control in for- 
eign affairs, which it should have. In those days treaties con- 


cerned boundaries, commerce, fishing rights, navigation and 
such matters. 
k* * * 


In recent years, however, wholly new circumstances have 
arisen. Through the United Nations and other new agencies, the 
United States is asked to participate in many new kinds of 
international agreements and treaties. The practice of “executive 
agreements” between nations has grown up—deals between heads 
of nations which are not submitted to the U.S. Senate, as treaties 
have to be, for ratification. 

Ways are thus opened by which Americans could be forced 
to accept as domestic law rulings which have not been passed 
upon by Congress and which could conflict with Constitutional 
rights. It is this danger which the Bricker amendment will pre- 
vent. 

The amendment, as revised, should be adopted. Americans 
will protect their freedom for the future by insisting that Con- 
gress submit it to the states. 


(Reprints of this editorial are available. Write “Editorial,” Town 
JournaL, Washington 4, D.C., for copies to give to your friends. 
“Everybody’s business is nobody’s business”; make it yours to get 
more people interested in this amendment.) 
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Big difference in THE BIG M 
_more usable horsepower! 


Look again at THE BIG M coming up that 
mountain. 

Its gas pedal is still far from the floor. 
Yet THE BIG M actually gains speed as it 
points its nose skyward. No mere moun- 
tain stands in its way for long! 

THE BIG M is powered big. Its new SAFETY- 
suRGE V-8 engine is the mightiest in all 
Mercury history—225 horsepower*! And 


New 225-horsepower Montclair hardtop coupe in persimmon and classic white. 


not just for razzle-dazzle. It gives you far 
more usable power—for pickup, passing 
and effortless hill-climbing. 

THE BIG M is agile—to cope with today’s 
stop-go traffic. It has new stamina, new 
efficiency—to roll up mile after mile of 
dependable, economical motoring. It takes 
curves as if on tracks, thanks to further 
improvements in ball-joint suspension. 


Why not get acquainted with this 
miles-ahead BIG M today at your Mercury 
dealer's? See bold new styling! 12 stun- 
ning models! New fleet of low-silhouette 
hardtops! 10 new Safety-Engineered 
features! New Flo-Tone Color Styling! 

And remember—BiG M prices start be- 
low many models in the low-price field! 


MERCURY DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


For I956_the big move is to THE BIG AAERCURY 


*Available in Montclairs and Montereys with Merc-O-Matic Drive (optional) 


A MAGNIFICENT VALUE IN THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 





You need trucks that are All-Truck Built 
... fo save you the BIG money! 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


To save the BIG money on the job, you need a truck that 
can stand up and take it, longer, at less cost. That’s a perfect 
definition of an INTERNATIONAL Truck. 

For INTERNATIONALS are built from the drawing board 


out as trucks. With no passenger car engines or 
components asked to do a truck job. 


That pays off because they stay on the job longer, more 
dependably. Repairs are fewer, less costly. You save the BIG 
money, the over-the-years operating and maintenance money. 


And in addition to this money-saving value, INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks offer modern comfort, performance and style. See them 


now, at your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch. World’s most complete truck line, from Y2-ton pickups 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO & to 90,000 Ibs. GVW off-highway giants. 32 engines, gaso- 
line, diesel or LPG. 4- and 6-wheel models. Three 4-wheel 
drive models. New driver comfort and convenience. All- 
truck features that save the BIG money on the job. 


INTERNATIONAL All-Truck Built to 
TRUCKS ® save you the BIG money! 


Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Industrial Power * McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 





